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ANNOUNCING a Tremendous Advance 
in Head Protection 


HELMET 
"LOL SHELLS by 
RAWLINGS 


Made of an amazing new plastic with these superior advantages: 


NEW STRENGTH: Many times more impact resistant than 


any previous helmet shell. | 





a 





NEW LIGHTNESS: 10% lighter than previous plastic shells. 


No decrease in shell thickness. 


NEW SAFETY: Will not soften or distort under extreme 


heat or become brittle in extreme cold. | 


Here’s superb new protection for foctball players: 
Rawlings Helmets with the many comfort and 

protective features that have made them so 

widely accepted—plus the great new advantages of 
Cy-Co-LITE, made of a plastic so impact resistant 

that it actually has been molded into shell casings 

and fired in a mortar without damage. Cy-Co-LITE : 
Helmets are available in a wide range of models 

and colors. Ask your Rawlings dealer or 
representative about new Cy-Co-LITE Helmets. 





® 


"The Finest In The Field!” 


St. Louis ¢ New York e Los Angeles * Chicago « Dallas 


ANOTHER RAWLINGS PLUS FEATURE... 
REMOVABLE PADDING 


Padding in these new Rawlings Head Cushions is easy to 
clean, easy to replace. Padding over ears, at forehead and at 
back snaps out, top suspension unscrews quickly. Padding is 
made of Rawlings Super Aire-Guard Vinyl, Leather covered. 








NEW POSITIVE SNAPPING: Rawlings Jet 
Snaps with the inner spring-steel ring for 
positive snapping on padding. Jet Snaps give 
firmer anchorage, hold up longer. 

NON-SLIP CHIN STRAPS: New chin straps 


are coated with Vinyl to prevent slipping, 
hold helmet firmly in position. 
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HELPS YOU USE | 
THE HOLIDAYS TO CATCH | 
UP ON FLOOR CLEAN-UP 
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Houwways give you a break, for floor re- HILLYARD PLANNING HELPS 
newal. With the right planning, these free E-Z Marker for laying out free-throw circles 
days are enough time to bring your gym ee P 

11" floor into top condition for the basketball ee Floor Blueprint File for laying out, lining, 
season. inishing 

las How to Plan File for favorite sports layouts 


This is also your chance to re-condition 
foyers, corridors, classrooms, shower and 


locker room floors, midway in the long year ; 
ad ahd The Hillyard Maintaineer is a recognized 


of hard use. as : z 

F ffecti 1 ' li specialist in school floor care. His services 

a most elfective p ao a soe are freely available without charge or obli- 
Hillyard “Maintaineer®”. He’ll be glad to gation. Mail the coupon today! 
survey your floors, make practical sugges- 
tions, recommend treatment tech- eee 
niques and materials for each floor HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. P-1 


and floor problem. () Please give me the FREE Hillyard Helps shown above. 
CJ Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer in my area call to help 
me with my holiday clean-up planning. 


The Hillyard “Maintaineer®” is 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 
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FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 
Terry Bockhorn, a senior this year, drives 
Mary's in a game last December which was won by Dayton 69-50. Bock 
(13) teamed with Frank Case (41), Hank Josefczvk (22), Pat Allen 
(31), and Mike Allen (21) to illustrate the No. 4 
and 9. 
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Play appearing on pages 6, 7, 8, 


mail privileges authorized 
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to the basketball articles. Next month we have*an 
illustrated article on batting faults and the second 
part of Dick Holzaepfel’s article on the side horse. 
An article on track completes the illustrated articles 
for that issue. The results of a rather extensive sun 


A Look At This Issue and a Glance Ahead 


HILE it is true that certain issues during the 
year may contain a preponderance of material 


devoted to one sport, it is necessary if we are to run 
the material at the most helpful time, which is prion 
to the start of the season in question. This month 
and next afford us an opportunity to present a wide: 
selection in our articles. Specifically, this month 
there are articles on football, hockey, swimming, 
baseball, gymnastics, and administration, in addition 





vey on the buying of athletic equipment, the 13th 
Annual Report on High School Track, and the 
Track Honor Roll are highlights of the first issue 
of 1959. December is early, but January 5 will be too 
late, so we will take this opportunity to wish all of 
our readers and advertisers the Merriest of Christ- 
mases and a fine '59. 
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spot-Bilt shoes are used by more universities, colleges and high schools than any others in the field 


The No. 1 name in scholastic footwear 





presenting America’s top-selling model in 
KANGAROO 


Model 222 is the biggest-selling kangaroo baseball shoe in America’s No. 1 seholastie line. Goodyear 
Welt constructed, using the mellowest athletic-tanned Blue Back Kangaroo uppers, it is DuPont 
Nvlon stitched for maximum strength. The straight leather outersoles are retanned with Spot-Bilt’ 
exclusive Hydo! leather conditioner which preserves the fibres so that they never harden, curl, cra 

or rot thus adding longer life, strength, and flexibility to the shoes. Richardson’s Major League two- 


a) ae oe its complete a shi tuinding 
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YOU'RE SO RIGHT 
when you specify 


the quality line 
of athletic equipment 


Lasting satisfaction is built into 





every item in the Nonpareil line. 
Top-quality materials — rugged 
construction — and rigid adher- 
ence to official standards make 
"Nonpareil’’ your best buy in 
athletic equipment. 


NEW ITEMS in the Nonpa- 


reil line include: 


@ all-weather fan-shaped 
backboards 


© new basketball rebound 
rings 

e steel and aluminum 
chain nets 


© new-design volleyball 
standards with complete 
line of accessories 








IR travel 
come so heavy 
are working out combined flights. 
Friday, November 14, the Clemson 
team boarded a plane at Greenville 
and deplaned at Raleigh for their 
game with North Carolina State. 
Waiting to board was the North Caro- 
lina squad for their flight to South 
Bend, Indiana. Saturday evening, 
after the plane had returned the 
North Carolina squad, the Clemson 
team boarded for their return flight 
Ray Crowe, whose Crispus At- 
tucks (Indianapolis) team won two 
Indiana state championships, holds 
the almost unbelievable coaching rec- 
ord of 189 wins as against only 19 set- 
backs in his seven years of coaching 
... A few members of the rules com- 
mittee made the prediction that the 
college controversial conversion rule 
would “put the foot back in football.” 
The rash of field goal attempts both 
successful and unsuccessful indicates 
the truth of their words. Oklahoma 
State, for example, hadn't made a suc- 
cessful field goal since the _ three- 
pointer became the margin of their 
9-7 victory over Tulsa in 1939 ...A 
correction, if you please. Last month 
we stated that Moe Tener took ove 
as head coach at Gloucester City, New 
Jersey. We misinterpreted the infor- 
mation, as he served as assistant to 
head coach, C. Paisley . . . The num- 
ber of high schools playing football 
has more than doubled since 1941. In 
that year 6,121 schools sponsored the 
game, while in 1957 there were 12,412 
schools providing the activity. Okla- 
homa is one of the states that has not 
kept pace with the national average. 
In 1946, 28 per cent of the Oklahoma 
schools played football and today 40 
per cent compete in the game. Of 
the 258 Oklahoma schools playing 
the game, only a half dozen play other 
than the regulation game. 


teams has be- 


among 
that the air lines 


ATS off to Gene Moylan for his 
outstanding team at Winnemuc- 
ca, Nevada. In winning eight games, 
the team won the state A champion- 


ship and defeated the AA champion 
as well. The boys piled up 361 points 
while holding the opponents to 7, 
Winnemucca High School has 122 
boys of which better than a third were 
out for football. This is very remark- 
able, but even more remarkable is the 
fact that the team averaged only 162 
pounds .. . Things are not as tough 
for the officials as they used to be, or 
possibly the officials are better able 
to stand criticism. At any rate they 
are staying active in officiating longer 
than formerly. Five years ago the 
median number of years for football 
officials in Pennsylvania was 7 and 
for basketball officials 6 years. Pres- 
ently the figures are 8 and 7 years re- 
spectively. Twenty per cent of the 
football officials who became inactive 
during the past school year had “call 
ed ‘em” for 20 years or more. In 
basketball only 10 per cent had offi 
ciated for at 
Twenty-five years ago Greenville won 
the Texas football championship. Of 
the team which was coached by Henry 
Frnka, the following men are in the 
coaching field today: W. A. McE] 
reath, coach and athletic director at 
Trinity College, Joe Rogers, coach at 
Bav City High School, and Joe Him 
rick, coach at Harlingen High School 
Assistant coach, Dennis Vinzant, is 
now on the staff at Tulane... OF the 
college baseball players who signed 
professional baseball contracts during 
the 1947-1957 period, 4.96 per cent 
played in the major leagues. Of those 
signing Class B or lower classification 
contracts, not one reached the majors; 
in fact, 75 per cent dropped out of 
professional baseball before ‘progress 
ing beyond the classification in which 
they signed, and only 1.7 per cent of 
(Concluded on page 36) 


least two decades 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers auth- 
ors early publication, higher royalty, na- 


tional distribution, and becutifully de- 

siqned books. All subjects welcomed 

Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten. Mr. Bell 489 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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are a great many more. From 
these maneuvers our players op- 
erate against the zone because it 
is easy for them to overload 
either side of the floor. 

The other two offensive play- 
ers become decoys and opportun- 
ists. If they learn to conceal their 
intentions, they should be able to 
keep the other defensive men 
busy. In their maneuvers, we try 
to stress the fact that one of these 
players must be prepared to be 
the deep defensive man and the 
other should look for a way to 
help out on offense. 

These plays are all shown go- 
ing down the right side of the 
floor, but our players always try 
to balance the attack. We do not 


want them to become a right- 
handed team. Since it is natural 
for a basketball player to go to 
his right, these plays are prac- 
ticed more down the left side of 
the floor. In the beginning, the 
plays are outlined on a_black- 
board. Then we state what is be- 
ing incorporated into the offense, 
and explain why these plays are 
needed and when each option 
can be used to the best advantage. 
The players practice the plays 
without opposition until we are 
certain each man knows them. 
Then one defensive man is in- 
serted. He has complete freedom 
to try to break up the play. We 
feel this defensive player keeps 
the offense thinking of all the 











OM BLACKBURN played foot- 

ball, basketball, and baseball 
at Wilmington (Ohio) College be- 
fore beginning coaching at West 
Carrollton, Ohio, High School. In 
1935 he moved to Xenia, Ohio, 
High School were he served as 
basketball coach until he entered 
the navy V-5 program in 1942. His 
teams won six titles including one 
state championship in his eight 
years at Xenia. In 1948 Blackburn 
went to Dayton and has seen his 
teams win 72 per cent of their 
games over the past eleven sea- 
sons. His teams have played in the 
National Invitational Tournament 
seven times, and on five of these 
occasions played in the final game. 
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options, and shows that tech- 
nique is still more important 
than the play. 

For insiance, the guard will 
telegraph his pass; perhaps the 
forward will not meet the pass; 
and the center will forget to clear 
the floor for a driver. We insist 
that every movement start with 
a feint of another movement. 
When we are pretty sure that the 
details have been mastered, then 
the play is tried out against a 
defense. Only then can we start 
to show that the play must de- 
velop as the defensive players 
commit themselves. 

However, it has been found 
that dividing our attack into a 
series of plays gives the players a 


better understanding of a_ bal 
anced attack. 

We hope the illustrations and 
diagrams will show one of ow 
basic methods of attack 

As shown in Series | and Dia 
gram |, No. 13 passes to his 
corner man, No. 22, and drives 
down the outside. Number 22 
fakes to the outside and passes to 
No. 31 who is moving across the 
free throw lane to help screen 
No. 41 in case he cuts through 
hen No. 31 passes back to No 
13 who drives in for a lay-up. In 
this series of pictures, No. 41 has 
tried to stay with his man, No 
13, and in detouring around No 
22 has been lost. Number 21’s in 
decision about shifting or staying 
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with his man has immobilized 
him so No. 13 is free. Notice in 
the illustrations that No. 22 has 
followed his pass and is coming 
toward the basket where he 
should get good rebounding posi- 
tion. Number 21 has followed his 
pass to No. 13 and 1s also coming 
into rebounding position on the 
other side of the basket. 

In the second option Series 2 
and Diagram 2, No. 22 kept the 
ball a second, then passed to the 
pivot man, No. 31, and cut across 
the free throw lane to receive a 
return pass from No. 31. This 
maneuver is effective if No. 24 
shifts momentarily to cover No. 
13. Notice that No. 31 has faked 
to his left and the maneuver has 


immobilized No. 21. If No. 21 


has not been kept in position, 
then a quick return must be 
made to the center, No. 31. As 
will be noticed in Illustration 7, 
No. 31 drives to his left and is 
getting into a rebounding posi- 
tion, or a position that will en- 
able him to take a return pass 
from No. 22 if his guard, No. 31, 
shifts to cover No. 22. 

In the third option Series 3 
and Diagram 3, No. 13 has passed 
again to No. 22. This time No. 
22 handed the ball right back 
and holds the screen on No. 13's 
guard, No. 41. Number 13 drives 
for the basket. Notice that No. 31 
has cleared the area by moving 
to the other side of the free throw 


line, taking the last possible de- 
fender with him. From this re- 
turn pass No. 13 can also take a 
set shot over No. 22 or he can 
get a pretty good jump shot from 
part way into the basket. 

In the tourth option Series 4 
and Diagram 4, No. 13 passed to 
No. 22 and drove by on the out- 
side. ‘his time, in order to beat 
the shift by No. 24 and No. 31, 
No. 22 keeps the ball and drives 
for the basket with No. 31 clear- 
ing out the lane and drawing his 
man away. Perhaps a sagging de- 
fense will not let No. 22 drive, 
but he will have a good set shot, 
or if his drive is stopped part way, 
he can take a fairly good jump 
shot. 








Have You Acted 
Negligently Today? 


By DR. CECIL GARRISON 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas 


ITH each successive school year 

many school districts and teach- 
ers are subject to legal liability for 
injuries which occur under certain 
circumstances during the normal rou- 
tine of the school day. Athletic 
coaches and physical education teach- 
ers in particular are subjected to sit- 
uations for which many courts have 
held the teacher and the school dis- 
trict liable. A recent case in point 
happened in California where a jury 
awarded a_ 17-year-old high school 
football player $325,000 in his dam- 
age suit against the school district 
for which he played. This sum was 
later reduced by the trial judge to 
$206,800. What school district is able 
to afford this amount for athletics or 
any other single school function? 

In order to understand the compli- 
cated situation in which most teach- 
ers and particularly coaches find 
themselves, we must first understand 
the meaning of tort liability. Tort 
liability is liability for personal in- 
juries caused through the defendant's 


negligence or through intentional 
harm. 
One small measure of comfort to 


coaches and physical education teach- 
ers is the fact that for a plaintiff to 
succeed in action of tort liability four 
essential elements must be proved 
conclusively. They are: 1. that the 
defendant (coach or teacher) owed a 
duty to avoid unreasonable risk to 
others; 2. that the defendant failed to 
observe that duty; 3. that an injury 
actually did occur to the plaintiff; 4. 
that the defendant's failure to ob- 
serve this duty caused the injury. 
What has the law said? In order for 
coaches and other classroom teachers 
not to be subject to tort liability they 
must not act negligently; rather they 
must act at all times as reasonable 


10 


prudent individuals would act unde 
the same or similar circumstances. 

Physical education activities by 
their very nature require closer su- 
pervision than many other school ac- 
tivities. Coaches, because of their edu- 
cation and training, owe a duty to 
perform certain first aid functions. 
Therefore, coaches would do well to 
investigate the legal aspects of paying 
doctor bills for athletic injuries. A 
West Virginia case (Jarrett vs. Good- 
ell) set the pattern in this matter 
when the judge ruled that school dis- 
tricts should pay only for first aid 
emergency treatment for injuries re 
ceived at school. 

Teachers should be especially care- 
ful about sending children on. er- 
rands. Several cases have come before 
the courts and teachers have been 
held liable for injuries to pupils while 
they were on errands for the school. 

School personnel charged with su- 
pervisory repsonsibilities find them- 
selves in a precarious position. Such 
people as principals, playground su- 
pervisors, and coaches should ask 
themselves the question each day — 
Am I doing everything possible to 
prevent injuries to pupils under my 
supervision? 





ECIL GARRISON has been bas- 

ketball coach at Arkansas 
State Teachers College for the past 
ten years. At the beginning of this 
school year he relinquished his 
coaching duties to devote full time 
to the Audio-Visual Services De- 
partment of which he is in charge. 
He also holds an associate profes- 
sorship in the Physical Education 
Department. 











Have you as a coach acted negli 
gently if you had the manager hall 
drag and half carry an injured foot 
ball player off the field? Only the 
courts may decide these matters, but 
it behooves all of us who have the 
responsibility of education to be dili 
gent in all our actions. 

Football coaches and 
tricts owe a duty to their players to 
provide them with adequate equip 
ment. Every precaution should be 
taken in handling an injured player 

A New jersey (Duda vs 
Gaines) found the coaci. faced with 
a liable suit for negligence, when on¢ 
of his players dislocated his shoulde: 
in practice. However, the judge ruled 
in favor of the coach, but only after 
it was proved that every safety first 
aid measure possible had been taken 

The state supreme court of Wash 
ington reversed a decision of the 
lower courts and held the coach and 
school district liable for negligence 
when an injured football player ré 
turned to action and was 
injured again. In a Washington case 
(Morris vs. Union High School Dis 
trict) the injured player was alleged 
to have been induced by the coach to 
return to practice before he had com- 
pletely recovered from a previous in- 
jury. The coach, as an agent of the 


school dis- 


case 


too soon 


school, was found negligent in his 
action. 

Athletic personnel and _ football 
coaches in particular never know 


when their actions may be the basis 
for litigation. As early as 1931, a suit 
was instigated in Minnesota (Inger- 
son vs. Shattuck Military Academy) 
when a spectator was injured during 
the course of a football game. In this 
instance there was no fence around 
the playing field and the ball-carriet 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Announcing 
the Most 
Significant 
Development ~- 
Protective 
Headgear 








UNIQUE SUSPENSION SYSTEM ABSORBS HEAVY IMPACT; 
PREVENTS CONTACT OF HEADGUARD ON SKULL* 





*The Postliner’s 
Suspension System 
A unique method 
of keeping the 
player's head 
always one-half 
inch or more away 
from the head- 
gvord, yet never 
loose or wobbly. 


All impact is 
absorbed by the 
Postliner, never by 
the player. 














for December, 1958 


The Postliner is rapidly being recog- 
nized by coaches and dealers every- 
where as the most dependable head 
protector ever designed. The only 
headguard to offer absolute security 
to skull and temples, the Postliner has 
important features your customers can 
see and feel. 


A foamy sponge rubber and soft sheep- 
skin lining keeps this headguard in 
place, never loose or wobbly. The 
amazing Suspension System keeps 
head away from the headguard, never 
against it. The Postliner is made from 
fine shock absorbent vulcanized fiber 
andis ascomfortableas it is lightweight. 


Approved by Little League Inc. 
——_~>———_ 
ADOPTED BY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ SIZES 
The Spring 1959 Post Catalog offers 
many modern innovations and features 


in the most complete line of sports 
apparel and equipment. 


Send For Your Free Catalog Today. 


POST MFG. CO., INC. 


148 Lafayette Street, W.Y.C. CAnal 6-5487 
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Popular Stunts 


on the Side Horse 
(Part One-the Mount Series) 


By DICK HOLZAEPFEL 


Gymnastics Coach, University of lowa 















































E would like to state it is our circle with the rear part of the per 
personal opinion that the neces- former’s body passing closest to the 














sity of trained, skilled or experienced apparatus while traveling inward on ol | 
and physically conditioned teachers the horse. Body weight is supported trol 
~ for the sport of gymnastics retards the on one hand. The performer starts . 
development of the sport. In many from the floor and finishes in a rear j Leg 
teacher training institutions, gymnas- support position between the pom tion 
tics, which includes tumbling, is mels of the horse. i 
either not taught, briefly taught to a B. Execution: 1. The performer | @™ 
low level of achievement or poorly should thrust from the floor, pull = 
taught. ' with his left arm, and push with his per! 
When these conditions are permit- right arm. This movement creates a han 
ted to exist, the sport is said to be circling motion. 2. His weight is plac | and 
dangerous and the statement is cor- ed upon his left hand. 3. The hips ar dur 
rect. It is correct because the people flexed. 4. His body leans first to the " 
teaching it are dangerous, not the ap- left, staying constantly in support on : y 
paratus or the activities. his left hand. 5. The body weight does 
The mechanics of the activities will not shift between the pommels until aaen 
be presented briefly as teaching the right hand is placed upon th oe 
points. Inadequate coaching can be pommel. ty 
avoided when some knowledge and C. Teaching Method: 1. Have the _ 
appreciation of the laws of forces and performer jump to a rear support —_— 
motion are applied. Description, ex- with his left hand on the pommel, [ 
ecution, and suggested teaching meth- and his right hand on the croup ol 

ods will be followed as outline pro- the horse. The neck of the horse is lo 
cedure. always the left end, the saddle is the sit 
middle, and the croup is the right pr 

Mount Series end. 2. From this position have the to 

performer practice sitting on his lett Th 

The Double Rear Mount or hand and turning into the saddle in wi 
Trammlet (Series A). A. Description: a half-levered position. 3. Repeat a sir 
The action is instituted from the number of times until hesitation on iss 
floor, pommel, and the end of the the croup of the horse is eliminated = 
horse. It is an action consisting of a 4. Place the spotter on the far sid 's di 
form 

. » to hi 

Series A—THE TRAMMLET | der 
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of the horse to prevent the performer 
from falling to the rear. 

Doubles — Flanks, Kehrum, High- 
Legs, Circles (Series B). A. Descrip- 
tion: The actions may take place on 
any part or parts of the horse. This 
circling action may be done, and is 
encouraged, in both directions. The 
performer maintains support on both 
hands at one point during execution 
and alternates from hand to hand 
during other phases. The body can 
be said to execute a cone-like action. 

B. Execution: (Started in support). 
|. When initiating the stunt, the per- 
former's weight is on both hands and 
his shoulders are in front of the horse. 
2. The weight or balance is shifted to 
the right hand and the right shoulder 





ICK HOLZAEPFEL is a graduate 

of Michigan, and has been at 
lowa as head gymnastics coach 
since 1949. During this time he has 
prepared eight articles pertaining 
to tumbling and _ trampolining. 
These eight articles were illustrated 
with over 500 sequence photos, 
similar to those appearing in this 
issue. 














is directly over the hand. 2. The per- 
former’s weight or balance is shifted 
to his right hand and his right shoul- 
der is directly over the hand. 3. The 
right shoulder stays over the right 
hand and moves forward diagonally 
as the performer's legs are brought 
to the rear of the horse. 4, His shoul- 
ders are at mid-point and well for- 
ward when both hands are on the 
pommels. 5. The same series of move- 
ments are repeated when the per- 
former’s left hand and shoulder take 
over as his legs are brought forward. 
His left shoulder moves diagonally 
and to the rear. 

C. Teaching Methods: 1. Have the 
performer practice single leg circles 
first. 2. Then instruct him to practice 
single circles and double leg circles 
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halfway. 3. Practice double leg circles 
over, single back, and vice versa. 4. 
Practice doubles on the back. 5. Stress 
keeping the shoulders forward and 
the buttocks high. 

The Moore: (Series C). A. Descrip- 
tion: This is a circling movement us 
ing a front mount combined with a 
double overhand grasp on one pom- 
mel and double rear terminal posi- 
tion. The performer faces the starting 
position and has reversed his position 
on the horse. 

B. Execution: There is a sideward 
upward thrust of the performer's legs. 
2. His right arm pulls and his left 
arm pushes. 3. The body leans for- 
ward and then inward, and the per- 
former’s shoulders are over the cente1 
of the pommels. 4. His weight is 
shifted over his right hand. 5. Weight 
is maintained on the right and left 
hands. The performer's shoulders 
move over his left hand and in front 
of the horse to counterbalance his leg 
weight. 6. His hips are flexed to pre- 
pare for the ride over the left pom- 
mel. 7. The right hand releases to 
permit forward leg movement as in 
the double rear action. Notice the per- 
former’s left shoulder. 8. His right 
hand grasps the left pommel as the 
movement is completed. 

C. Teaching Methods: 1. Practice 
on the buck. 2. Practice on the end 
of the horse. 3. Practice from a feint 
right or left. 4. Practice the first half 
of the stunt and then use a spotter for 
the second half. 5. Take the stunt 
from a previous double circle. 

The Scissors Mount (Series D). A. 
Description: This is a circling mount 
used quite often on the end of the 
horse. In this instance it involves a 
one-legged circle into a scissoring ac- 
tion on the croup. 

B. Execution: ,,1. The performer's 
left hand is on the croup. 2. His jump 
is to the left and upward. His weight 
goes onsthe left hand, with his shoul- 
ders oyer the croup of the horse. 3. 
The left leg circles over both pom- 
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Series C (Top) —THE MOORE 





Series D (Middle) —THE SCISSORS 


Series E (Bottom)—THE LOOP 


mels. 4. His right hand grasps the 
right pommel, and the weight goes 
on both hands. 5. The left leg con- 
tinues on the circle under the left 
hand, thus completing the mount and 
on into doubles. 





on 





C. Teaching Methods: |. Teach the 
scissors first. 2, Teach the mount as 
pictured with no scissors. 3. Utilize | 
the scissors mount with no follow-up 

Loop Mount (Series E). A. Desc rip 
tion: First, a double circle is executed 
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on the neck and pommel of the horse. 
Next a circle is executed on the end 
of the horse (loop) and the position 
of the performer is rotated to face 
the starting position by grasping the 
left pommel with his left hand. Ac- 
tually, two circles are completed, one 
horizontal and one vertical. 

B. Execution: 1. Often in order to 
gain momentum, the stunt is preced- 
ed by a double leg circle. 2. As the 
first circle is completed, the perform- 
er’s weight is moved to his left and 
forward upon his left hand. 3. His 
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legs are swinging to the rear over the 
left pommel as his right hand is re- 
leased. 4. Circling action is executed 
upon the left arm. The performer’s 
shoulders move to the right and ove1 
the horse as his right hand is placed 
on the neck or end of the horse, 5. 
The pike of the performer's body is 
opened and then closed for the swing 
upon the far side of the horse. 6. His 
legs rise over the left pommel as his 
left hand is released. Then the weight 
is shifted to his right hand. 7. The 


performer's left hand grasps the left 











pommel, thus completing the loop. 

C. Teaching Methods: 1. The per- 
former should be instructed to exe- 
cute lean circles in both directions 
with one hand on one pommel and 
the other hand on the end of the 
horse. 2. Loop or circle at the end of 
the horse from a jump start. 3. Single 
(inside) leg loop the end of the horse. 
t+. Work on the buck in the manner 
described previously. 

Next month we will conclude the 
material on the side horse by present- 
ing the travel series. 

















An Examination 
of Defense 


By BOB SONSTROEM 
Basketball Coach, Chester, Vermont, High School 


RE coaches wasting their time 

teaching defense? Is the zone de- 
fense superior to the man-for-man 
defense? These questions have always 
puzzled coaches because there is no 
way to test the answers save by per- 
formance. Only by repeated compari- 
son of a large number of game scores 
would it be possible to answer ques- 
tions such as these with any degree 
of certainty. In preparing a thesis at 
Springfield College in 1957, under 
the direction of Mr. Edward S. Steitz, 
Chairman of the Research Commit- 
tee of the N.B.C.A., statistics were col- 


taken into account. Also, it must be 
remembered that a majority (66.1%) 
of the coaches who answered the 
questionnaire experienced winning 
seasons. 

In preparing the questionnaire that 
was sent to coaches, it was decided 
that a team which spent as much time 
on defense as on offense would be 
considered a defense-minded team. It 
was felt that the intricacies of shoot- 
ing, passing, dribbling, screening, and 
play patterns provided a larger area 
of focus than te area of defense and 
one that would require a greater ex 


TABLE | 


% of Teams 
Winning 50% of 
Games or Better 


No. of 
Groups Teams 
Teams spending — 
1 As much time on 
offense as 


defense. 58 69% 1002 


1.5 One and one-half 
times as much 
time on offense 


as defense. 54 62% 913 


2 Twice as much 
time on offense 


as defense. 58 62% 997 


3 Three times as 
much time on 
offense as 


defense. 10 70% 177 


lected of actual game performances 
from 180 high school coaches in New 
England. 

Some of the questions that this data 
attempted to answer included: 1. Is it 
more advantageous for a coach to 
stress offense or defense, particularly 
regarding practice time? 2. Which of 
the defenses is superior, man-for-man 
or zone? 

The study had several limitations 
which are important to remember 
when interpreting results. First, the 
amount of practice time a team spent 
on either offense or defense was the 
means used to classify the team as 
either offense minded or defense 
minded. Second, the caliber and type 
of game the opponents played was not 
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% of Games 
Won by Teams 
in These ( Categories 


No. of Games 
Played by Teams 
in These Categories 


61.8% 


55.7% 


56.1% 


63.8% 


penditure of time to reach compe- 
tency. From here gradations ran to 
three times as much practice time 
spent on offense as on defense. 

Another space on the card allowed 
coaches to specify any other relation- 
ship of offense to defense they might 
use. 

Table I is a summary of the data 


pertinent to the offense versus de. 
fense question: 

From this table it can be seen that 
teams which stressed defense in prac- 
tice generally were more successful 
than those that stressed offense. The 
No. 3 group won 63.8% of its games 
and was superior to the No. 1.5 and 
No. 2 groups with a statistical signifi. 
cance at the .05 level. However, only 
ten teams comprised this group and 
they played only 177 games. The No 
| group (strictly defense) was superior 
to these same groups (Nos. 1.5 and 2) 
with a statistical significance at the 
more reliable .01 level. Also, the first 
two groups, in which more defense 
was used, had a combined greater 
measure of success than the combina 
tion of groups Nos. 2 and 3. Her 
again, the relatively few cases unde 
No. 3 prevented this superiority from 
being unquestioned. On the basis of 
the scores which were available, more 
defensive concentration in_ practice 
was shown to be superior to offensive 
concentration. 

The second item of debate to which 
this study lent facts concerned the 
value of zones and man-for-man de 
fenses. Here, no consideration was 
given to the tvpe of zone or man-for 
man that was played. When the full 
court press was named on replies, it 
was treated as a separate defense 








OB SONSTROEM graduated a 

year ago from Springfield Col- 
lege and is now in his second year 
at Chester, Vermont where in ad- 
dition to coaching basketball, he 
is baseball coach and director of 
athletics and physical education. 











The superiority of the man-for-man 
defense over the zone in winning pe! 
centage is apparent from Table II 
Six hundred eighty-four of 1040 games 
played by a team using a man-for-man 
defense were won for a 65.8 percent 
age. Of all the games played by teams 
using a zone type defense, only 54.4% 
of these games were won. Clearly, the 

(Continued on page 41) 








TABLE lf 
Average No. 
Total No. Games Games Winning Points Scored 
of Games Won Lost Percentage Against It 
Zone 1589 865 724 54.4% 51.97 
Man-for-Man 1040 684 356 65.8% 51.52 
Full Court Press 104 63 41 60.6% 53.83 
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prow. head, to toe- 


For assured protection—for smart 
appearance, coaches everywhere know 
there is no finer football equipment than 
that which bears the Wilson label. 






iELMETS.The an- 
swer to the problem 
of head protection... 
Wilson helmets of 
Etholite plastic—spe- 
cifically compounded 
for use in helmets. Ex- 
clusive composite air- 
lite cellular and Latex 
Foam rubber. 
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SHOULDER PADS Only Wilson offers 
the T-Square design. Perfect protection 
for all vital shoulder areas, yet affords 
complete freedom of movement. Padded 
with “high shock" Ensolite. T-Square de- 
sign provides perfect, positive contact 
for blocks and tackles. 
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RiB PADS—HIP 
PADS.Here's the ul- 
timate in blocking and 
tackling protection, for 
here are pads that stay 
in place. They're “mo- 
tion-molded" SHOK- 
GARD” to give pro- 
tection when the player 
is running at full speed Z 
as well as when he's 7 

standing still. 


FOOTBALL.The great Wilson To”... 
the “ball of fame." It's first with size con- 
trol—first with shape retention. Here's 
surer ball handling in all weather with the 
TD's “positive contact" leather. The grip 
is tanned into the leather! 


THIGH GUARDS— 
KNEE PADS.These 
vital protection areas 
have not been over- 
looked by Wilson's 
designers. They're 
SHOK-GARD® 
padded to protect— 
designed to fit. 
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FOOTBALL ~~ 
SHOES.The last ~~ 
that's first on every 77 
field...it's Wilson's, 

of course. Goodyear 

Welt construction 

affords lighter weight, 

greater flexibility, and 

perfect balance. 






UNIFORMS Tailored 
to fit the game, of the 
finest fabrics available, 
Wilson uniforms are 
stadium-smart. Long 
years have gone into 
patterns that are snug 
enough to fit well yet 
provide complete free- 
dom. 

















Win With 


| = 
And Coach, if you haven't received your copies 
of the 1959 Wilson Football Uniform and Equip- 


ment brochures, drop a card to the School and 
College Dept., River Grove, Illinois. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Hows Your Defense? 


By ANDREW W. GRIEVE 
Basketball Coach, Sherburne, New York, Central School 


OACHES often complain that 

their high scorer had a bad eve- 
ning and did not score his usual 20 
points because he was off. Basketball 
players can have poor evenings of- 
fensively, but in many of these cases 
their inability to score has been the 
result of good defensive play. A coach 
will work all week on defensing a 
particular high scorer or offensive 
pattern, only to have the opposing 
team’s inability to score blamed on 
bad luck. Statements of this kind are 
very disturbing to a coach who stresses 
defense. 

Many successful coaches feel that 
while the offense may have a bad 
evening, a good defense is rarely off. 
The trouble with defense in present- 
day basketball is that coaches fail to 
spend sufficient time on this phase of 
the game. All coaches should do a 
little soul-searching. If they will ad- 
mit that defense is 50 per cent of the 
game, then they should be spending 
50 per cent of their time on defensive 
fundamentals and team play. 

When teaching offense, most 
coaches have a wide repertoire of 
offensive drills to use in order to 
sharpen this phase of the game. The 
defense-minded coach will include an 
equal number of defensive drills in 
his practice sessions. There are nu- 
merous defensive drills available if the 
coach will either use his imagination 
or learn from articles, coaching clin- 
ics, and from the many excellent 
books which have been written by 
successful coaches. Probably one of 
the most effective methods of de- 
veloping defense is the one-on-one, 
two-on-two, and three-on-three drills. 


We will not go into the funda- 
mental defensive position because 
most coaches are familiar with the 


balanced position that is necessary. 
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However, there are a few hints which 
may be of assistance. We warn our 
players not to rock up on their toes 
when the opponent gets set for a shot 
from outside. If the defensive player 
rocks up, he cannot recover until he 
drops back to the balls of his feet. By 
the time he does so, the offensive 
player may be long gone. We do not 
mean to infer that the defensive play- 
er should be back on his heels, but 
he should use the shuffle step in ad- 
vancing toward his opponent. When 
teaching the offensive phase of the 
same situation, our outside men are 
instructed to drive on any player who 
has this habit. By shuffling forward 
slightly and raising the hand high in 
front of the shooter, the defensive 
player should be in good position to 
drop back if the shooter should use 
a fake. Against a good outside shot 
the defensive player is told to let the 
opponent see the basket only through 
his spread fingers. A hand held high 
in front of him can be very discon- 
certing to the set shooter. 

Another rule we try to drive home 
is that the defensive player should 
play toward the angle of the drive. By 
acquiring this knowledge in the game 
or as the result of the scouting report. 
the defender will know which way a 
driver tends to go. Playing slightly 
in the direction of the drive will us- 
ually dissuade the driver. There are 
not many players who are equally ef- 
fective in driving both ways. 

A good defensive move against a 
driver is the use of the baseline. As 
the driver starts toward the basket in 
an attempt to move in from the right 
or the left, the defender should at- 
tempt to beat him to the baseline. 
Normally the offensive player will 
loop in order to get into position for 
a shot that is coming in parallel to the 


baseline. The defensive player should 
break straight for the baseline, thus 
blocking the path of the driver. Try 
ing to loop with him will often result 
in a foul by the defensive player 
Diagram 1A shows the proper move 
ment, while the incorrect method js 
shown in Diagram IB. 

We instruct our players to extend 
the hand which is toward the middle 
of the court to the side. In this way 
they will be in position to block a 
pass to a pivot man, or at least deter 
the passer from attempting it. We 
prefer having the ball passed toward 
the sideline or into the corner rather 
than into the middle. The hand of 
the defensive player which is toward 
the nearest sideline is raised to defend 
against the set shot. 

When a good driver, who can drive 
effectively either way is encountered, 
our players try to have him drive 
toward the sideline or the cornet 
Many coaches want the drive1 
to the middle because then the other 
defenders can collapse on him. We 
would much rather keep him as far 
as possible from the basket. A smart 
defensive player will use the sideline 
and the baseline to his advantage 
We have also found that collapsing 
defenders will often commit fouls on 
some other player’s man. A driver 
should be made to go to the outside 

However, the collapse is extremels 
important if a team is to be consid 
ered strong defensively. A collapsing 
defense will clog up the passing lanes 
reduce the effectiveness of the big 
pivot man, and make the defense ap 
pear less vulnerable to the drive. 

After he has learned the funda 
mentals of playing man-for-man de- 
fense, a defensive player should be 
taught the principles of the collaps¢ 
He must always keep his eye on his 
man, but the farther the ball is from 
the offensive player, the farther away 
the defender may collapse. In collaps 
ing he will move away from his man 
toward the basket, but retain the de 
fensive angle at all times. However 
as his man moves to the basket, he 
must close up the gap. The two im 
portant items are the basket and the 
ball. The defensive player should be 
alert to adjust as the offensive player 
moves closer to the basket or the ball 

Diagram 2 shows the collapse. X3 
will be farthest from his man since 
he is farthest from the ball. X5 would 
be next farthest away. X2 and X4 
will sag less, but still play slightly 
loose. X1 will be the closest since his 
man has the ball. X3, by sagging, can 
clog up the middle, knocking down 
passes into this area. 

Diagrams 3, 4, and 5 show the col 
lapse as the ball changes position 


forced 
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Probably one of the most impor- 
tant phases of defense is knowing the 
offensive player. The more the de- 
fensive man knows about the man he 
is guarding, the better able he will 
be to adjust on the collapse. Let us 
assume his man is a poor outside shot. 
Then the defender can collapse more 
than he would against a good outside 
shot. Against a man who rarely cuts 
from the off-side, the defender can 
also collapse a considerable distance. 

A man-for-man defense will fre- 
quently run into screening offenses 
and a good defensive player must be 
well versed in the methods of combat- 
ing the screen. The first, and prob- 
ably the most important rule, is that 
the players on the defensive team 
must talk to each other. Being pre- 
pared for the screen is the first step 
in defeating it. The defensive player 
must feel for the screen if it is set up 
behind him. In reaching behind, he 
will rarely commit a charging foul by 
backing into a screener. 

The player who is guarding the 
screener should step back to let the 
defensive man being screened fight 
his way through, if it is at all possible. 
The defender may be able to fight 
his way through the inside, as shown 
in Diagram 6A, or he may have to 


we 
VW 


drop behind the screener, as shown 
in Diagram 6B. 

If the offense sets up a screening 
continuity and attempts to work the 
ball into the free throw line for a 
jump shot, we often set up an auto- 
matic switch since the defensive man, 
who will have to drop back a little to 
avoid the screen, will often give the 
shooter sufficient room to get the shot 
off. This, of course, depends on the 
offense and how well it has been 
scouted. The man who switches to 
the screener must drop back quickly 
to defend against the roll-off (Dia- 
gram 7). 

Our players have often run into 
the outside set shot which is taken 
over a screen. They should know 
from the scouting report whether the 
shooter is effective or not. If he uses 
the outside set shot as a fake for a 
drive, our defensive position is main- 
tained as shown in Diagram 8. If the 
shooter is accurate, we have his de- 
fensive man move in on the side of 
the screener away from the sideline. 
Thus the shooter must move to the 
outside and the back defender picks 
him up. The defensive player who 
moved in must retreat rapidly to pick 
up the screener on the roll (Diagram 
9). If the screener does beat him back, 




















DIAG. 6B 
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the collapsing defender from the off- 
side will be in position to knock down 
the pass. In this type of situation we 
are forcing the cutter into the most 
crowded area, which should remove, 
great extent, the value of the 
roll (Diagram 10). 

When guarding 


to a 


a pivot man, the 
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defender must take a great deal into 
account. Is the man taller than he is? 
Is he a good big man or just medio- 
cre? Does he move well? What are his 
favorite movements? Is he in the game 
just for his rebounding strength? Does 
he shoot well from outside or in the 
corners? What are his variety of shots? 
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This may seem to be a great deal of 
information for a high school boy to 
assimilate, but a good defensive play- 
er should know the answers to these 
questions. 
It is foolish to play behind a good 
(Continued on page 42) 























ANY fundamental theories of 

good batting have been advanc- 
ed, tried, and generally accepted in 
regard to the stance, grip, eyes, tim- 
ing, alignment of knuckles, plate cov- 
erage, wrist action, level swing, and 
having the bat meet the ball at its 
point of greatest acceleration. 

It seems to us that one important 
factor of good batting, which deserves 
attention if we hope to improve the 
batting of the players at the high 
school and college levels, has been 
taken for granted. We are referring 
to the muscular development of the 
wrists and forearms. Control and 
power, two very important weapons 
in the repertoire of any batter, both 
depend to a great extent on the 
strength of the wrists and the fore- 
arms for the following reasons: 

1. The stronger a player's wrists 
and forearms, the quicker his reaction 
time will be. In baseball, the batter 
with fast or quick reactions has more 
time to study the approaching ball 
and make up his mind whether he 
should hit or take the pitch. 

2. Any muscular improvement in 
the player’s forearms and wrists will 
aid in his mechanical skill develop- 
ment as well. Finally, the strength of 
the front or lead forearm in batting 
is a key factor in a powerful whip-like 
action of the bat when meeting the 
ball at its point of greatest accelera- 
tion. 

Boys reporting for baseball these 
days, in the majority of cases, are soft 
and physically underdeveloped. Their 
muscular development during the off- 
season has been greatly or totally 
neglected. Our first concern in the 
case of individuals of this type is to 
develop their muscular coordination 
and the strength of their arms and 
wrists through physical exercise drills. 

Muscles will develop only to meet 
the effort they must make. For ex- 
ample, during the off-season a base- 
ball player participates in table ten- 
nis and develops sufficient muscle 
strength of the forearm to play this 
game skillfully, but this kind of 
muscle strength is inadequate for bat- 
ting. If muscle strength is to be in- 
creased, the work load must be in- 
creased. The average baseball player 
at the high school and college levels 
is unable to wield a bat with author- 
ity simply because he has underde- 
veloped and uncoordinated forearms 
and wrists. 

To increase the muscular coordina- 
tion and strength of the arms, they 
must be overloaded. When the play- 
ers report for preliminary indoor 
baseball training, we have them swing 
a loaded or weighted bat, which is 
heavier than the regulation size bat. 
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The Lead Arm 
in Batting 


By STEVE HARRICK 
Baseball Coach, West Virginia University 


This type of bat has an eight-inch 
hole drilled at the hitting end which 
is filled with molten lead. 


The Principle of the Lead Arm 


We like to think of the lead arm 
in batting corresponding to the prin- 
ciples of a golf swing. There is no 
basic difference between swinging 
hiuosizuntally aud vei tically. The fcad 
arm duminates (left fur right-handed 
batters and right for left-handed bat- 
ters) and the back arm aids in the 
swing. Believing this is true, our play- 
ers are instructed to follow this prin- 
ciple in batting. For example, it is 
agreed that a right-handed thrower 
possesses more strength in his right 
arm than in his left arm. If he hap- 
pens to bat left-handed, then his right 
arm will dominate the swing and his 
left arm helps to whip the bat hard 
with the snap of the wrists at the 
moment of contact with the ball. 

On the other hand, if a right- 
handed thrower bats from the right 
side of the plate, the left lead arm 
being the weaker of the two, will 
yield to the stronger rear right arm. 
Then the result of the swing is more 
like a push action instead of the whip 
action of the bat. In these instances 
the player should strengthen his lead 
arm through exercise in order to de- 





TEVE HARRICK graduated from 
West Virginia and then played 
professional baseball for two years. 
After eight years as assistant foot- 
ball and varsity baseball coach at 
his alma mater, he left to become 
football, basketball, and baseball 
coach at West Virginia Institute of 
Technology, a position he held for 
13 years. Shortly after the war he 
returned to West Virginia where 
in addition to his duties as baseball 
coach, he serves as head wrestling 
coach. 











velop a more powerful whip-like ac. 
tion of the bat. 


Lead Arm Drill 


In the front or lead arm drill which 
is used to develop the forearm and 
the wrist, the batter assumes his regu- 
lar batting stance, but does not use 
his rear arm. In other words, the bat 
is oW Ully with viic allli — te ft alii 
ow iniy hor right-handed batters, ad 
right arm for left-handed batters. 

From the ready-to-hit position of a 
right-handed batter, the loaded bat 
is gripped with the left hand several 
inches above the knob and held back 
over the right shoulder. Then he 
takes a short step with his left foot 
and whips the bat forward vigorously, 
elbow leading, and ends the swing 
with the snap and the roll of the 
wrist at the extension of the forearm. 
In the process of the swing, the weight 
shifts to the front foot and the back 
foot pivots inward. As the forward 
pivot of the hips and the shoulders 
takes place, the hitter’s toe remains 
on the ground. At the completion of 
the swing, the bat is at the middle of 
the hitter’s back. 


Batting Tee 


Players like t» test their progress 
following the lead arm drill which 
was described previously. We use a 
batting tee not only to test the de- 
velopment and control of the lead 
arm drill, but also to help the player 
keep his eyes on the ball and over- 
come a hitch. 

Our homemade batting tee is a 
two-inch vertical pipe standard with 
adjustable height. Slipped over the 
top of the pipe is a six-inch rubber 
hose which is used to prevent inac- 
curate batters from hitting the pipe 
standard and nicking the bat. 

The batter assumes his _ proper 
stance as described in the lead arm 
drill. Then the ball is placed on top 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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weight The 1958 World Series is over, 

> back but the action and drama that 


ward | 
thrilled millions the nation over has 





ulders 
‘mains been preserved in color on film. This 
ion of year as in the past the Hillerich and Bradsby 
dle of Company is co-sponsor of the World Series 
movies which will be released soon after the 3 ‘ 
first of the year. The film is 16 mm and can be This famous film is 
us on a So T:) 19 of . 
used only on a sound projector Length produced in FULL 
‘ogress show approximately 30 minutes. Order the film 
— through your sporting goods dealer and relive all of the COLOR for the first 
* de- stirring action of this most dramatic ‘58 Series time this year. 
> lead 
player 
over- HOW TO BOOK THE FILM 
. is a Booking should be made through your sporting goods dealer. Advise him of the 
l with most suitable date but mention two alternate dates, either of which would be 
or the satisfactory in the event the date preferred not open. The demand is great, so 
‘ubber act at once. See your dealer! 
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| I’ is our intention to present a goal 
tending system which will not only 
help prevent injuries to the goalie, 
but will also give the coach a basic 
system of play that will reduce the 
percentage of goals scored against his 
goalie. 

We are not saying that all injuries 
in goaltending can be avoided. Ice 
hockey is a game fraught with many 
dangers to any goaltender. He must 
face the machine gun rapidity of hard 
rubber discs fired at him at speeds 
up to 100 miles per hour. Slashing 
sticks, flailing elbows, and razor-edged 
skates are all potential hazards a goal- 





to a professional pickpocket, he is con- 
tinually snatching pucks here and 
there no matter where they may be. 
Neither system is effective. Rather, a 
goalie should be taught the basic 
principle: Stay on your feet and keep 
your eyes on the puck. If a goalie has 
left his feet, he must immediately 
think about recovery. 

We do not mean to imply that a 
goalie never leaves his feet, or never 
uses his hands. But it is apparent that 
if a goalie maintains position on his 
feet, he can move in all directions — 
laterally, forward or backward as the 
situation necessitates; protect himself 


By HARRY J. BROWN 


Hockey Coach, Vocational High School and Technical Institute, 


tender laces. However, it is our con- 
tention that if a goalie is drilled in 
the system of stand-up goaltending, 
many needless injuries will be avoid- 
ed and the goalie will have more suc- 
cess in guarding his netted fortress 
against enemy attack. 

With the increased interest’ in 
hockey, we believe it is imperative 
that information on goaltending be 
disseminated. More and more schools 
are playing ice hockey, and approxi- 
mately one-twelfth of all hockey play- 
ers are goaltenders. It seems as though 
a wing or a center is so involved in 
playing his own position that he has 
little time to analyze the antics of the 
guardian of the twine bastion. The 
goalie makes the game’s saves or he 
does not, and there it ends. As a re- 
sult, even experienced hockey players 
lack a thorough knowledge of goalie 
tactics. 

Therefore, with the increased in- 
terest in hockey, the general lack of 
knowledge of goaltending fundamen- 
tals, and the inherent dangers _in- 
volved in goaltending, we wish to 
present a style of play well worth in- 
stalling in any hockey program. Of 
course, we cannot cover all the basic 
factors involved in good net minding, 
but we shall present the theory of 
stand-up goaltending and_ informa- 
tion on the basic moves necessary to 
make this system of net minding func- 
tion effectively. 

We have all seen the spectacular 
flopping goalie. He sprawls, springs, 
slides, and slithers like a playful seal. 
Then there is the handy goalie. His 
hands are his basic defense. Similar 
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more effectively; obtain a better view 
of the puck; cover rebounds more ad- 
vantageously; and keep his body in 
front of the puck. Once a goalie leaves 
his feet, he loses all maneuverability. 
Being off his feet, he is susceptible to 
injury from sticks, puck or skates. 

I didn’t see the puck, Coach, is the 
retort of many a goalie after being 
scored upon while prone on the ice. 
Of course, it is much more difficult 
for a goalie to view the puck if he is 
flat on the ice. Many goalies, just as 
do many ball players, take their eyes 
off the puck as it is shot. A goalie 
must follow the puck from the mo- 
ment it leaves the stick until it hits 
pads, stick or whatever part of the 
goalie’s anatomy is making the stop. 
Therefore, a goalie must be upright 
in order to view the puck effectively. 

To insure smooth functioning of 
the stand-up method of goaltending, 
the goalie must attempt, as much as 
possible, to maintain the basic stand- 
up stance. He should attempt to keep 
his body in front of the puck. An 
All-American goalie from the Univer- 





ARRY BROWN played scolas- 

tic hockey for three years and 
then was a member of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota hockey team, be- 
ing selected a member of the na- 
tional AAU hockey squad. He has 
played on amateur hockey teams 
in and around Minneapolis for ten 
years. Brown teaches English at 
Vocational High School in addition 
to his duties as hockey coach. 











sity of Minnesota aptly explained the 
principle of keeping the body in front 
of the puck this way: Pretend there is 
a light on your chest and it should be 
continually shining on the puck. 
The basic stance in stand-up goal 
tending is as follows: 1. The goalie’s 
feet should be comfortably apart. 2 
His toes should be pointed ou } 
The knees should be bent slightly 
t. His upper body should be bent 
slightly forward at the waist. 5. His 
head should be forward but relaxed 
6. The glove hand should be held in 
front of the pads at knee height. 7 
The stick should be held about thre 


Stand-Up Goaltending 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


or four inches in front of the skates 
on the ice, and cupped forward slight 
lv. 8. His eyes should be on the puck 
at all times. This is the basic upright 
stance which a goalie should attempt 
to maintain at all costs. 

Now, there are situations where a 
goalie cannot maintain this position 
and make a save. But if a net minder 
lines his body up with the puck and 
keeps his basic stance, he will be 
surprised at the number of saves he 
will be able to make without moving 
in any direction. 

The basi a skillful goali 
must be able to make in the stand-up 
system of goaltending are as follows 
1. He should glide to the right and 
left. 2. Full split right and left. 3. Us 
a one-half split right and left. 4. Glide 
front. 5. Glide back. 6. Hop right and 
left. 7. Slide right and left. 8. Side 
kick right and left. 9. Stick clearing 
right and left. 10. Pokecheck out and 
back. 11. Smother. Whenever one of 
these moves is made, the goalie ré 
covers immediately to the basic stand- 
up stance. 

From his basic stand-up stance, a 
goalie makes these various moves 
either to stop a shot, block a rebound 
or get into position to make a save. 
Let us take a look at the different 
moves and see how they are used to 
stop various shots. 

Glide right and left. In the glide to 
the left, the goalie takes his basi 
stance. Then he turns his left foot 
and hip to the left, and shoves off his 
right foot. As the goalie starts his 
glide, he should bend his left knee 


moves 


(Continued on page 39) 
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TRAMPOLINE* 





HAT’S one of its main advantages. Whether a 
student is athletically inclined or not, he enjoys 


the Trampoline. 


And Trampolining is excellent physical training. Devel- 
ops back and abdominal muscles, timing, chest expan- 
sion. It’s safe, quick to learn, easy to teach, fun for all. 


Is Trampolining a part of your school’s physical training 
program? If it isn’t write for catalog, literature and lesson 
plans to: 


for December, 1958 








Fan 


sir itiswt A AEE IT ISN'T 
A TRAMPOLINE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
200 A Avenue NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 


Ter. A., Box 427 Hainault Works 
Toronto |, Ontario London, England 
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AST year, after using a basic 2-1-2 

zone defense interspersed with a 
1-2-2 and several special defenses, we 
finally hit upon a simple zone which 
we think automatically combines 
most of the better features of these 
various defenses. Naturally, we called 
it the combination defense when it 
was tried. The name stayed, and so 
did the defense. 

After all but two of our lettermen 
graduated the previous June, we did 
not have the power to match baskets 
with the run-and-shoot teams, and 
knew we would have to pin our hopes 
on the defense to get us through the 
season without a great deal of embar- 
rassment. Our combination defense 
not only helped us through the sea- 
son, but held our opponents to an 
average of 34 points per game, while 
we were winning 21 out of 24 games. 
While we are sure this defense is not 
original, its simplicity and effective- 
ness should make it worth reviewing. 

This defense was set up from our 
former 2-1-2. For example, with the 
ball out front, one of the defensive 


left, the middle man stays a step to 
the left of the man who has the ball, 
and the point man shades that player 
slightly to the right. Our players move 
this way so that if the man who has 
the ball tries to drive, he must go left 
— into the area of our best defensive 
player. This player need not be tall; 
ours was only 5 feet, 11 inches. By 
having the middle man overplay to 
the weak side, he is in a position for 
a quick move to the outside, should 
the ball go left as shown in Diagram 
9 

All of these moves are elementary 
and follow the common precept, Play 
the ball and sag when away from it. 

When the ball moves to the side, 
then the weak-side forward drops into 
the middle, creating a temporary 2-1-2 
and giving us coverage on any pivot 
man who is moving into the middle. 
We try to play on all opponents when 
they are in the pivot area — playing 
the man and the ball. Then if the 
ball is passed into the corner, this 
same forward continues to fall back 
into the middle until he reaches the 
































A Combination Zone 
for All Offenses 


By MARV BOESEN 


Basketball Coach, Atkinson, Nebraska, High School 


forwards is going to have to play it 
while the other covers his nearest 
offensive guard. In our particular 
case, we chose to swing the defensive 
front men to their left because we 
wished to leave our 5 foot, 5 inch 
point man in the same position. 

As shown in Diagram I, when the 
front defensive players swing to their 





ARV BOESEN is a 1951 gradu- 
ate of Hastings College. He 
began his coaching career at Tal- 
madge, Nebraska where in two 
years his teams reached the state 
tournament twice. Next he coached 
at Gering. Boesen then went to 
Atkinson where in three seasons his 
teams have won 72 per cent of 
their games. His lifetime coaching 
average shows a .666 percentage 
and his winning percentage since 
using the zone defense is .731. 
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edge of the lane on the side of the 
ball, about two steps farther from the 
baseline than the ball (Diagram 3). 

We now have a two-three defense 
with the point man and the weak-side 
guard sagging back into the lane as 
shown. The defensive guard who is 
playing the ball is told to overplay 
the baseline and force the dribbler 
inside, should he succeed in getting 
around the corner defensive players. 
By staggering the two defensive play- 
ers between the ball and the basket 
we force the driver to go between if 
he wishes to try. 

If the offense is moving a pivot 
man in when the ball is in the left 
corner, then we play both the ball 
and the pivot (Diagram 3). The same 
defensive positions are used when the 
ball is passed around to the right 
corner. 

We found this defense was particu- 
larly desirable because the position 
requirements match our personnel. 
For example, ordinarily the rear play- 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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WRITE FOR 1958 CATALOG 





XTRA! 


CHAMPION E 


LOW | 
PRICES | 


—————SSS 


\ 





FEATURING: 


e@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


e Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


e Your school design processed in your own school 


color on both shirt and pant. 


e Permanent color processing that will not fade, run 


or wash out. 


e Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design at 


no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 





T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality 
cotton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting 
neck. WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 


Gym Pant: Stvle KEJ. Full cut, 4- 
piece “Sanforized” cotton twill. Tri- 
ple stitched Boxer style waist with 
heat resistant 114” elastic. WHITE 
ONLY. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 


Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants pr in your own school 

color with your own design .. . 
$1.50 per uniform. 


€ 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


for December, 1958 


Se 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Stvle 78QS. White. 


Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In follow- 
ing colors—all stocked for immediate 
delivery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, 
Royal, Maroon, Scarlet, Cardinal, 
Orange, Purple, Brown, Gray, Black, 
Gold. Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S- 
M-L. Complete Price, including shirt 
and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design. 


$1.55 per uniform. 
GYM Champion will send 


SAMPLE 





you a free 
sample of the T-Shirt and Gym 
SUIT Pant so you can see how a 
suit for pete Physical Education 
classes will look with your design 
in your school color combination. 


i Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
| 3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 


FROM 





CHAMPION jis the only man- 
ufacturer of processed athletic 
knitwear whose complete line 
has been awarded the CERTI- 
FIED WASHABLE SEAL of 
the American Institute of 
Laundering. This is still an- 
other big reason why it will 
pay you to standardize with 
CHAMPION. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following 

colors—all stocked for immediate de- 

livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 

Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, 

Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 

Same construction as 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L, 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants proc in your own school 

color with your own design... 
$1.70 per uniform. 


sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 





This sample request must come 
from the Physical Education de- 
gym partment or office. Please specify 
design and color when writing for 
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DIAG. 1 


Stalling 


Offense 


By CHARLES L. FOWLER 
Basketball Coach, Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, Michigan 


FTER starting to coach, we soon 
realized that it was necessary to 
have an organized system of play for 
the later stages of the games. During 
this time we saw many teams, includ- 
ing our own, become panicky and 
disorganized in the late stages of a 
close game. Then we decided to de- 
velop a much-needed stalling offense. 
This idea worked out well during 
the following vears because the stall- 
ing offense won many games for us. 
The name was the first problem with 
which we were confronted. It was felt 
that the name of the style should be 
significant in itself and one which 
would impress the players as to the 
type of play that was desired. There 
fore, it became known as the stalling 
offense and our slogan was score but 
be sure. We never speak of just a stall, 
but of a controlled offense which was 
designed to make defense more diffi- 
cult and scoring for us more certain. 
In the beginning, this offense was 
used only in the later stages of games, 
but it was soon found that the players 
could shift into it effectively as early 
as the second quarter. Teams which 
were superior to ours in manpower 
have been defeated, and it has proved 
to be an excellent way to bring the 
ball down the court against a man- 
for-man pressing defense. 
As a basis for the principles of the 
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stalling offense, the maneuvers that 
made it easier for the defensive team 
to obtain control of the ball were 
eliminated. A record was kept in 
order to find out the offensive ma 
neuvers which caused the ball to be 
lost most frequently during a stalling 
situation. Then we tried to eliminate 
these maneuvers and retain a good 
scoring pattern with continuity. 

The following principles are used 
as the basis of this offense: 

1. Try to score but always be sure. 

2. Keep the center of the floor 
open. 

3. Always try to pass the ball along 
the sideline. 

!. Always cut for the basket after a 
pass to a teammate. Never stand. 

5. The player who has the ball con- 
trols the continuity of play. 

6. The player who has the ball and 
the adjacent men should never cross 
paths. 

7. Never dribble until forced to do 
SO. 

8. Never reverse players with the 
idea of getting the ball. 

9. Players adjacent to the ball 
should go away from it to set the post 
for the outside man. 

10. Be especially careful on the 
screen and cut in order not to foul. 

The number of principles seems to 
indicate more complication than is 


desired in an offense, but atter they 
have been explained and demonstrat 
ed, the players will progress rapidly 
in actual operation. The 
the rapidity which the boys show in 
mastering this offense is because most 
of the principles are maneuvers which 
should be part of every good basket 
ball player's normal reactions. 

Foi proficiency in the explana ion 


reason [or 


of this offense, it was decided to cover 
each principle and then describe how 
each fits into the pattern of play 
No. 1—Try to Score But Always Be 
Sure. This principle has nothing to 
do with the actual movements of the 
players, but is listed first because if 


this idea is not instilled properly 
then the whole system will lose its 
effectiveness. Each player must int 
to score each time he can. 

No. 2—Keep the Center of the Floo 


Open. The main objective is to posi 
tion the players so that the center of 
the floor is open to allow the driving 
players to go in for a lay-up shot when 
they do maneuver free of their guards 

No. 3—Always Try to Pass the Bal 
Along the Sideline. Interception does 
not result in an easy lay-up basket for 
the intercepting team. There is an 
excellent chance that any ball which 
is deflected, but not completely inte! 
cepted, will be awarded to the team 
that passed at the out-of-bounds spot 

No. 4—Always Cut for the Basket 
1fter a Pass and Expect a Return Pass 
Never stand. A pressing team is vul 
nerable to a quick cut and return pass 
and the immediate cutting of the 
passer makes it impossible for the de 
fense to two-time the player who has 
the ball. Records indicated that the 
one time a team is most susceptibl 
to a stolen ball is when the players 
pass and stand, allowing their guards 
to slide off and two-time the man who 


has the ball. Points 3 and 4 are illus 
trated in Diagram | 
No. 5—The Player Who Has the 


Ball Controls the Continuity of Play 
In order to have continuity in the 
play and simplicity in the case of high 
school players, we designate the play 
er who has the ball as the guide to 
control the side of play for the next 
maneuver. The first maneuver is {01 
the player who is cutting to the basket 
to come back on the same side of the 
floor from which he started, use the 
player stationed there as a screen, and 
return up the side of the floor for a 
pass from the player who has the ball 
We continue to use one side until the 
forces us to the rocket 
change-of-side _ proce 


defense use 
movement Ol 
dure. 

Our players do not pass across the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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50 GRUELING SECONDS... 
AND ALL OF IT ON FILM! 


Capture all the action without special lights 
on extra-fast Cine-Kodak Tri-X Movie Film 


Up and down the court, back and forth goes the play ... and you 
can capture it all on 16mm film! In training sessions, you can re- 
view how the play developed, what weaknesses cropped up, what 
scoring Opportunities were missed. 

It’s all made possible by Cine-Kodak Tri-X Reversal Film. This 
extra-fast film takes sharp black-and-white movies in field houses 
and gymnasiums where other films would need extra lights. And 
Tri-X Film is quickly processed by any of dozens of processing lab- 
oratories throughout the country. 

Tri-X Movie Film is just one of many coaching aids you can 
use for analyzing individual performances or team play. For out- 
door daytime sports, try the extra sharpness of Cine-Kodak Plus-X 
Reversal Film, or take brilliant color movies using Kodachrome 


Film. ’ Oi ao 


And you'll want the other members of Kodak’s all-star sports gy 


, 
analysis team, too—the Kodak K-100 Turret Camera (shown be- ‘ ’ 
low) and the Kodak Analyst II Projector, which shows films to a | IN af 
whole team, class or alumni group. If you like, you and your coach- 


ing staff can study films right on top of your desk, reversing, re- 
running, speeding or slowing the action as you choose. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY | 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 12.238 


a Send me a copy of Bulletin V3-21, on Kodak coaching aids. 


I can have them processed. 


| 
| 
| 
[|] Send me detailed information on Kodak movie films and where | 
| 
NAME _ = a | | 
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SCHOOL 
" Reusch a 

Kodak K-100 Turret Camera shoots up to 40 feet (about 50 secs at 32 frames/sec) 
at a single winding. Three lenses help you follow every play: normal for close and 
medium shots, wide-angle for full-court scenes, and telephoto to pull in distant ——————— 
action. Variable speeds permit slow-motion shooting, too. 

Send for your FREE copy of Bulletin V3-21, giving full details on Kodak movie 
films, cameras, projectors. sass: cts ‘amin ates 
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One Answer to the 
Physical Fitness 
Question 


By BOB FITZHENRY 
Basketball Coach, Sir Francis Drake High School, Anselmo, California 


great deal has been written and 

many words have been spoken 
since the first White House confer- 
ence on physical fitness was held two 
years ago. A program should be out- 
lined now to be used throughout the 
country, and it seems that the logical 
ey to start is at the high school 
evel. In most towns and cities the 
high school with its gymnasium, out- 
door courts, fields, and swimming 
pool is best equipped to do the job. 

Some schools close their doors on 
Friday afternoon and keep them lock- 
ed until Monday morning. Our board 
of trustees is of the opinion that the 
schools are paid for by the community 
and they should be used as much as 
possible by the community. The fa- 
cilities should be used on weekends as 
well as during the evenings. Schools 
can and should be the community 
recreation centers. 

Three years ago we began an in- 
structional recreation program on Sat- 
urday mornings for boys and girls of 
grammar school age. Another pro- 
gram is offered for the high school age 
group. The program has increased in 
size each year. This year we have 540 
boys and 270 girls participating. The 
people of the community are aware of 
a need for such a program. Many 
times we hear the question, Why 
wasn’t this done before? We wonder 
why something similar is not being 
done throughout the country. 

In order for a program to be success- 
ful, it must be well organized. Very 
often recreation also means loose or- 
ganization. We started by mimeo- 
graphing 5000 letters explaining the 
program and the date of registration 
and had these letters given to each 
grammar school child to take home. 
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At the same time this letter was pub- 
lished in the local newspaper for bet- 
ter coverage. On registration day we 
had over 1000 boys and girls sign up 
for the program. After the classes are 
filled, a waiting list is made up, and 
as vacancies develop, they are filled 
from this list. 

The classes are divided by sex and 
age groups. Each class lasts one hour. 
A certain time is assigned for each age 


group: 


Age Time 

11-14 9:00 A.M. 
8-10 10:00 A.M. 
6 7 11:00 A.M. 


Because the students come from six 
neighboring towns, the car pool prob- 
lem is made easier by scheduling the 
eldest group first and the youngest 
group last. 

Class size is limited to 30, and the 
activity is governed by the age group. 
The youngest group is given general 
techniques with very little competi- 
tion. Competition is increased for the 
middle age group, and the oldest 
group participates in league competi- 
tion. Instruction for the oldest group 
is given mainly in a game situation. 





OB FITZHENRY is a graduate of 

California and coached for two 
years at Yuba City High School and 
a like number of years at Modesto 
Junior College, before accepting 
his present post seven years ago. 
In addition to heading up the physi- 
cal education department, he serves 
as varsity basketball and swimming 
coach. 











The boys participate in the follow. 
ing activities: Calisthenics, basketball, 
swimming, baseball, track, tumbling, 
body building, football, and a testing 
program. 

The activities for the girls are as 
follows: Basketball, volleyball, soft 
ball, tumbling, body mechanics, and 
modern dance. 

Last year we worked on and com 
pleted a course of study for this pro- 
gram. It is divided into six blocks of 
six weeks each. 


First Block 
4. Football league. 
0. Intermediate football—swimming 
7. Elementary football—swimming. 


Second Block 
14. Basketball league. 
10. Intermediate basketball. 
7. Elementary basketball. 


Third Block 
. Basketball league. 
. Intermediate tumbling. 
. Elementary tumbling and stunts. 


Fourth Block 
11-14. Baseball league (rain-tumbling). 
. Testing program—basketball. 
. Testing program—basketball. 


Fifth Block 
Baseball league (rain-tumbling). 
Intermediate baseball. 
Elementary baseball. 


Sixth Block 
Track—swimming. 
Track—swimming. 
Track—swimming. 


11-14. 
8-10. 
6- 7. 


11-14. 
8-10. 
6- 7. 


A detailed lesson plan was com- 
pleted and presented in booklet form 
fer each of the 36 weeks, showing 
what the class will be doing during 
each hour. 


First Week—Football 


Age Group 11-14. 1. Calisthenics. 
2. Select captains and choose teams 
3. Explain the rules of the game. 4 
Have the teams practice individually 
for captains to see what ability the 
pupils have. Passing and kicking 
drills. 5. Have the teams play each 
other, but do not count the scores in 
league standings. 

Age Group 8-10. 1. Calisthenics 
2. Explain how to hold a ball and how 
to throw it. Form two lines and pass 
the ball back and forth. 3. Explain 
how to cut for a pass. Form two lines 
with the instructor throwing the ball. 
As he finds the pupil who can throw, 
let him take over. 4. Divide the pupils 
into teams and have a game. The in- 
structor should supervise and point 
out mistakes. No league standings are 
kept at this age level. 

Age Group 6-7. 1. Calisthenics. 2. 
Explain how to hold a ball and how to 
throw it. Use the same two drills 
which were used for the 8-10 age 
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group. 3. Ball pass drill. 4. Circle 
dodge ball drill. 


Second Week—Football 


Age Group 11-14. 1. Calisthenics. 
2. Teams play league games. The in- 
structor should supervise and point 
out mistakes. 

Age Group 8-10. 1. Calisthenics. 
9. Have two lines pass the ball back 
and forth. The instructor should 
make corrections. 3. Form two lines 
and have the instructor throw the 
ball. 4. Explain how to kick the ball. 
5. Break into groups and practice the 
kick. 6. Divide the group into teams 
for a game. 

Age Group 6-7. 1. Calisthenics, 2. 
Explain how to kick a ball. Break into 
groups and practice. 3. Center base 
drill for general ball technique. Circle 
ball drill for general ball technique. 

As can be seen from the outline, 
calisthenics are given to each age 
group at the beginning of every class 
period. Our belief is that calisthenics 
are a definite part of pliysical Litiucss, 
but uot the total or even che primary 
part. We are working toward having 
each boy become interested in and 
participate in some athletic activity. 
We are not trying to develop his body 
so that he can pass high on five ques- 
tionable physical tests which are not 
related to athletic achievement. 

By having a lesson plan available, 
the instructor follows and improves 
upon it, as he adds games and drills. 
Because of this lesson plan and course 
of study we get excellent progression 
from the elementary group at the 6-7 
age level to advanced work with the 
11-14 age group. 

Our program is financed by a school 
district recreation tax. In the state of 
California a school board may legally 
tax up to 5 cents per $100 assessed 
property valuation for recreation in 
the district without having a vote by 
the people. At the present time our 
district has a tax of 2 cents per $100 
which finances a very thorough recrea- 
tion program of which this program 
is one part. 

Very often a recreation program 
fails because of the caliber of the in- 
structors. This is the most important 
part of any program, but it is still 
overlooked by some. We employ the 
boys’ and girls’ physical education 
teachers at Sir Francis Drake High 
School to teach the classes and supple- 
ment this group with some of the out- 
standing grammar school teachers in 
the area. There are four women in- 
structors and seven men instructors 
handling the classes. The salary rate 
is the same as the adult evening school 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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Award Sweaters 









WASHABLE: BABY SHAKER 
and JERSEY KNITS! 


Precise tailoring for perfect drape. 
Brilliant colors in long-wearing 
100% High bulk Orlon that washes 
with the greatest of ease — moth 
and mildew resistant. Jacket and 
pullover styles in all popular 
school colors. 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CORP. = FREE on request! Com. 


Exclusive Athletic Knitwear and Clothing plete catalog of athletic 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN clothing. 


TREAT INJURIES! 


WITH PORTABLE 
NON-ELECTRIC 


WHIRLPOOL 
BATH 











FAIR-PLAY 


ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 


Treat sprains, stiffness, sore 
muscles and other conditions 
requiring moist heat and mas- 
sage. Set up in shower area 
(illus.) or bath tub. Recom- 
mended by coaches, trainers, 
doctors. Unconditionally guar- 


anteed. 
$49.95 Complete 


If not available at your 
Sporting Goods Supply 
Store, Write for 10 day 
free trial, or literature. 


LAURENS LABORATORIES 
Dept. AJ, 1801 Eutaw Place, Baltimore 17, Md. 

















Coaches, Athletic Directors 


Aid your program 


Accurate and Dependable 


Tickaway flashing numeral clock 


with shows exact time remaining to be 

1. Organization and Administration of the played. Back-lighted plastic num- 

High School Varsity Club bers easy to read from any angle. 

This booklet covers: 1. The Ciub School Serv- | Push-t ( : s 

ice Program. 2. The Club Constitution. Push —— controls for score and 

3. The Club Formal and Informal Initiation period. Easy to install. All service 

Program. 4. Club Financial Program. 5. Club rc re 7 ) . 

Organization. 6. Club Membership Require- fr sage ft = with plug in relays and 

ments. Price $1.50 Clock Pak. 


2. Locker Room Slogans Write for special coaches’ score- 


Give your team that psychological lift through board brochure for complete infor- 
the use of locker room slogans. Slogans are | mation. 


available in sets of 20 in assorted colors on 
FAIR-PLAY SCOREBOARDS 


cardboard ready for immediate use. Price $1.50 
Send Check or Money Order to: 
ATHLETIC ENTERPRISES | 727 Winter Aven, = | — 
Big Rapids, Mich. = | Box 359 Des Moines 2, lowa 























TRACK EQUIPMENT 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


THE GILLCO. 


401 N. VINE ST. 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 


ORDER EARLY 
THROUGH YOUR LOCAL 
SPORTING GOODS DEALER 








The Butterfly Wit 


a Fishtail Kick 


By PAUL HARTLAUB 


Coach of the Coca-Cola Swimming Team 


HE fishtail butterfly stroke is sim- 

ply the butterfly without the frog 
kick. In this stroke the frog kick is 
replaced by the fishtail kick. What is 
the fishtail kick? It appears as it 
sounds — exactly like the tail of a 
large fish. In executing this kick, the 
swimmer’s thighs and ankles are to- 
gether at all times. 

In the beginning, the swimmer 
should lie on a kick board and start 
the kick by raising his hips high in 
the water. As a result, his knees drop 
to a depth of 8 to 10 inches. During 
this period his ankles and feet remain 
at the surface of the water. With his 
toes pointed and his ankles close to 
each other and extended to their full- 
est reach, he should force his feet 
downward as vigorously as he can. 
This movement places his feet at a 
depth of about 18 inches in the water. 
Now his knees are locked to complete 
the kick. At this point the upward 
thrust begins. By moving his hips 
downward, bending his knees, and 
lifting his feet toward the surface, he 
returns to his original position, and 
derives some additional benefit from 
the upward thrust. In order to have 
the kick legal, the swimmer’s legs and 
feet must move in parallel paths at 
all times. If they precede each other, 
or separate too far, the kick is illegal. 

For the arm stroke both arms 
should be placed as far in front as 
the swimmer can reach at the surface 
of the water. This is the correct posi- 
tion of the arms either when shoving 
off from the side of the pool, or after 
diving in a racing start. Next, the 
hands should be dropped into the 
water about 10 inches, and the fingers 
should point toward the bottom of 
the pool. The swimmer’s hands 
should be about eight inches apart. 
He should move them in a straight 
line, aiming for a spot about four or 
five inches above his knees. During 
the pull the elbows should be bent 
slightly. When his hands are about 
to reach his sides, the swimmer should 
move them slightly outward, to pass 
his thighs and to bring them to the 


water surface. At this point the hands 
should be lifted clear of the wate; 
The hands should be close to the 
thighs, and as far back as the swim 
mer can reach. Now he should move 
his hands in a semi-circle back to 
their original position, and be sure 
that he does not drop them into the 
water until they reach a spot in front 
of his face. 


When the hands enter the water 
the thumbs should lead in order to 
cut down the resistance. Then the 


hands should be returned to the origi 
nal position before the pull. 

The kick and the arm pull have 
been described. Now let us consider 
the timing. The best way to describe 
timing is to emphasize that the swim. 
mer’s arms and feet work indepen- 
dently. However, he should try to get 
two kicks with each arm stroke. In 
order to fit the kick into the arm pull, 
as the swimmer’s hands move toward 
his thighs, he should begin the kick 
by raising his hips. By the time his 
hands reach a position under his 
thighs, he has completed one kick and 
his feet are again at the surface. 

He should start another kick im 
mediately and complete this one by 
the time his hands have reached their 
position in front of his face. Thus a 
swimmer will have two kicks with 
each arm pull. 

A swimmer should breathe at the 
beginning of the arm pull. He should 
breathe in and out through the 
mouth. 

After the kick has been mastered 
on the kickboard, he may. start the 
butterfly stroke by taking only one 
kick with each double arm _ pull 
When this has been mastered, the 
other kick should be added. 

If a swimmer has trouble getting 
two kicks with each arm pull, he 
should work his arms and feet inde 
pendently. He should try to keep his 
feet moving constantly, and not think 
about the rhythm. It will then be no- 
ticed that his feet fall naturally into 
the two kicks, with one arm pull. 

As a swimmer advances in skill, he 
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may try different variations. When 
his arms tire, he can take as many as 
three kicks with each arm pull. By 
the same token, when his legs tire, he 
should take one kick to each arm 
stroke. When starting to learn the 
fishtail butterfly, it is advisable to 
start with the one kick to each arm 
pull. \fter that has been mastered, 
then two kicks should be tried. 

It should be remembered that the 
quality of the kick improves by mov- 
ing the ankles and bending the knees 
up to a certain point, depending on 
the individual. However, a swimmer 
should not bend his knees so much 
that his feet break water. 


Combination Zone 


(Continued from page 24) 


ers are not required to cover on the 
post or on the sides of the court. Thus 
we are able to use our taller, and 
often more awkward boys back where 
they are in position to rebound, and 
where they are not likely to become 
defensive liabilities. 

In other words, our combination 
defense enabled us to place our small 
boy, our rebounders, and our best 
defensive players most efficiently. 

The basic moves of all of the de- 
fensive players by positions are shown 
in Diagram 4. The point man drops 
back a step or two when the ball is 
on the side of the court, the distance 
depending upon likely play prospects, 
and then takes a step toward the ball. 
When the ball goes to the corner, he 
moves a couple of steps closer to it. 

The baseline men play the ball in 
the corners, and sag back toward the 
the lane at about the rate of one step 
for each offensive position of the ball 
as it goes away from the corner and 
around the court as shown in the dia- 
gram. Both players have the same 
moves. 

The players who begin as the mid- 
dle man and the left forward are the 
key men in the defense and move in 
pairs, with each one, singly, making 
the same moves in relation to the ball 
as the other. Their movement extends 
from the side of the court, to the mid- 
dle, to the doubling position at the 
side of the lane in front of the ball. 

Thus there are only three basic 
positions for the players to learn be- 
cause the defense is set up with two 
pairs of players and a single. 

Against a 1-3-1 offense we swing our 
back line players counterclockwise 
one player, and have a matching 1-3-1 
defense. Since our tallest boy has been 
placed at the defensive left guard 
position, size is where we want it — 
under the basket. 
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The Way to a Safer Field 


Aerification with a West Point Aerifier* produces healthy deep-rooted, resilient 
turf that provides firm footing yet cushions falls to prevent injury. 

Porous, ventilated soil is fundamental to good turf growth. With a West 
Point Aerifier there is a maximum of cultivation with a minimum of surface 
disturbance. 


Aerification Is Basic to Turfgrass Maintenance 


The Aerifier Spoons scoop out cores of soil so that surrounding compacted 
soil has room to expand. The loose-walled openings allow water to enter the 
soil. Fertilizer, lime and insecticides easily work down into the openings. 
Result: better turf and lower maintenance costs. 


Your West Point Distributor Wants to Help You 


Your West Point Distributor knows turfgrass maintenance. Call on him for 
helpful advice and demonstration of the right tractor-drawn or power-driven 
Aerifier to fit your needs and your budget. Let him also show you other help- 


ful “Modern Turfgrass Tools” from West Point. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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> : West Point Products Corp., Box 99 . 

Send . West Point, Penna. ; 
a - 

f : Please send me your newly revised 24-page booklet “Improv- & 

or 5 ing Athletic Field Turfgrass.” : 

' ' 
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Guaranteed NEEDLE-FREE 100% SAFE! 


“Jim-Flex” mats are filled with 100% safe, hair 
layerfelt. Excellent cushioning qualities. Triple 
knotted tufting with double strong cord. Heavy 
duty handles. You'll be surprised at the downrignt 
low cost of “Jim-Flex’ our top quolity 
linel 


LOW BUDGET “Standard” mats, filled with high 
quality, resilient felt . . . 100% safe and needle- 
free . . . can save you even more money! 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ABOUT NATIONAL MATS, INCLUDING GOAT 
HAIR, NEW RUBBERIZED CURLED HAIR, VINYL 
PLASTIC HEAT-SEALED SEAMED MAT COVERS, 
AND ACCESSORIES .. . AND “MAT-HIDE” THE 
NEW SCIENTIFIC, TOUGH, SMOOTH-COATED 
COVERING FOR MATS IN !VORY. BLUE. GREEN 
RED, AND GREY. ALSO HEAVY WHITE DUCK. 


mats . . 


National mats come in all sizes direct-from-factory 
at LOW, MONEY-SAVING PRICES! 


Sports Company a 


362 N. Marquette Street 





Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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CNY UI 
DIVING BOARD 


World's Finest Official Board 
Rugged Aircraft Girder Construction, 
Unequaled in Design, Durability and 
Performance by any board built today. 
Exclusive international Distributors 
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AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U S.A. 
WOR LARGEST MANUF F 


PARK 








Teach Hitting 


in the Gymnasium 


By DON WHITE 


know my boys are making mistakes 
l at the plate, one high school coach 
lamented as his batters lunged hope- 
lessly at the ball. Jf only I had been 
able to work with them before the 
season Started. 

This is the sad story he and many 
coaches tell. However, it need not be 
true. Baseball workouts can and 
should begin in the gymnasium be- 
fore the snow melts. This is the time 
to start conditioning and _ teaching 
hitting fundamentals — especially the 


| controlled stride. 


Many high school hitters overstride 


1 and are often fooled by a change-of- 





pace. The overstrider takes a long, 
lunging stride, but before the change- 
up arrives his weight has shifted to his 
front foot. From this position, which 
is off-balance, maximum power and 
bat control are impossible. 

Some young players freeze at the 


| plate and just cannot pull the trig 





zer. The controlled stride will place 
them in the proper hitting position, 
which should bolster their confidence. 

Here is a controlled stride drill to 
teach in the gymnasium during the 
winter months: 

1. Determine the length of each 
batter’s stance. This is done merely 
by asking each one which stance feels 
the most comfortable. 

2. Mark on the floor with chalk a 
six-inch stride, an eight-inch, and so 
forth up to 12 or 14 inches. Most 
zood hitters stride from six to 10 or 
12 inches. Each hitter adjusts the 
stride to his height. The taller player 
usually uses a longer stride. However, 
this does not always hold true. Joe 
Di Maggio strode six inches each time, 
| but Ted Williams strides 10 to 12 


| inches. Both players are big men. 


3. Determine the stride-length best 
suited to each hitter. Urge the players 
to experiment for the most comfort- 
able one, but do not have it so long 
that it causes body weight to shift im- 
mediately to the front foot. It is 
vitally important that the player's 
weight is not moved from the back 
to the front foot until the swing be- 
gins. Otherwise, hitting power will be 
greatly reduced. 

4. Instruct the batters to place their 
hands on their hips and practice the 


Cau- 
tion them to step the prescribed dis 


stride and body follow-through. 


tance each time. After many hours of 
repetition, controlled striding will be. 
come a habit. 

While learning the _ controlled 
stride, the players can profit by prac. 
ticing before a mirror, thus observing 
form. They should take care that in- 
stead of assuming a lunging posture 
while swinging, their backs are verti- 
cal and shoulders horizontal; that the 
front leg is stiff; and that with each 
swing they are moving the front hip 
out of the way. If the front hip is 
locked, the batter will neither pull 
the ball nor hit the inside pitch et. 
fectively. 

Tell the players to practice these 
fundamentals while repeating the 
controlled stride. Impress upon them 
the importance of stiffening the front 
leg while shifting the hip. A loose o1 
bent front leg will result in floating 
power. Instead of a line drive, the bat 
ter will bloop a soft, floating fly ball 
that will go only half as far. 

After working on the controlled 
stride, the team members will want to 
put it to use. They will want to know 
if it can improve their ability to hit 
the ball. 

If the athletic plant lacks an inside 
dirt field, batting practice presents a 
problem. But one high school coach 
came up with an answer. 

We use tennis balls to improve our 


boys’ hitting technique, said Glen 
Tuckett, coach at Salt Lake City’s 


West High School. By hitting tennis 
balls in the building during bad 
weather, we can improve their stride, 
timing the swing, and overall batting 
form. 

Although West High School has an 
inside dirt field, there is no reason 
why a gymnasium cannot be 
provided windows and light fixtures 
are well shielded, and at least one 
blank wall is available to hit against 

If tennis balls are used, do not per- 
mit regular pitchers to throw them 
Use a second string pitcher as a bat 
ting practice pitcher. The weight di 
ferential may cause sore arms early il 
the transition from a tennis ball to 4 
baseball is too rapid. 

Along with teaching the controlled 


used, 
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stride and other fundamentals, every 
coach can work on conditioning dur- 
ing inclement weather. A batter uses 
many muscles, but the most impor- 
tant are those in his arms and legs. 
It has often been said that a batte 
hits with his feet. That is, without 
| proper timing of the stride and con- 
trol of his feet, a batter has a tough 
time meeting the ball. Most exercises 













‘‘Watch out Sidney!’ 
‘Don't soil my new 





Spanjian knit suit!”’ 


















which are designed to strengthen and | +e 
coordinate the legs will facilitate this | 
C: movement. Stretching and pulling | ey ‘So wash it already!” 
: —_ J drills are good, but there is still no | . “Look at mine, had it all season 
- dis. | substitute for running. Deep knee- | 
ory of bends and toe-touching will also help and it still looks like new.”’ y 
rill be- condition a player's legs. 
The best hitters have strong arms | 
trolled and wrists, as most of the power origi- | 
Bh arse { nates in their forearms and wrists. 
ay Push-ups and chin-ups strengthen the 
—_ © arms — squeezing a tennis ball will | 
ss develop a tight grip. Another wrist | 
; and forearm builder is that of twist- | 
ing and squeezing a baseball. 
. = Probably the best exercise for a hit- 
re ei | ter is swinging a weighted bat. An 
“=p & old or cracked bat can be made heavy 
i by tapping a one or one-half inch lead vt SE 7 
tch eét- cylinder into the hitting blade. Al ‘Does Spanjian knit 
Kaline, the Detroit Tiger right field- Pre 
| “— er, swings a heavy bat almost an hour outs tor ue Gea 
S wn : each day to perfect his swing and to | 
em Rip af 
> tonne (Continued on page 37) | 
y0Se OFT | 
loating 
he bat- 
“a b; When you wish to give your team new 
y ball 
YO k K freedom of movement, make sure they 
trolled wear knit uniforms by Spanjian this Write for free catalog plus 
p : son. Now available in three colors, new sample swatches and 
vant to Sensibl season. | ’ 
> know | ie ble Weight Heather Grey, Buff Grey, and Natural aaa = eo 0 : 
on bh Training Methods White. Three weights — Light, Medium, caidas 
— helped — many ath- and Heavy vee regular or sleeveless style - 
inside lotes stronger, faster and better — shirts. A uniform with all the appearance , Ad 
sents a ah ox tn ‘ Bob Richards, P of flannel, yet all the advantages of KNIT Vf L 
coach O'Brie 4 id a ake a ... Coolness, Comfort, Lightness... they 
ems aa k owes H a are knitted for long rugged service. and 
—" noe pa he i oe an, Das- priced to meet your budget. P.O. Box 3111 
ootba : ; : 
Glen ; ones Pasadena, California 
City’s | 
“ss | | YORK BARBELLS Sen sen 
g os are famous the world over. 
stride, When you want the best in weight ; 
batting training equipment—come to S$ 2 @) R T & 
et | YORK TIMER 
reason § 
» used, ® LARGE 8” DIAL ® ELECTRIC SIGNAL 
ixtures | COMP ANY ° MINUTE and SWEEP-SECOND HANDS 
st one Ff Perfect master or “time-out” timer. Accurate, 
igainst. YORK, PA. split-second timing of any event. Widely 
ot per- i matched with GraLab Horn for timing BAS- 
them. : COACHES: Send for free copy of KETBALL, VOLLEYBALL and other athletic or 
a - Strength and Health, the maga- scholastic events. Order from your dealer, 
ms ' zine that stresses weight train- va —_ today for catalog and complete in- 
arly ; : ormation. 
Il toa ing for athletics. Ask also for 
the famous YORK catalog. DIMCO-GRAY co. , 
trolled 207 E. Sixth St., Dayton 2, Ohio 
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Shoe by 
Howard & Foster 


Scientific laboratory tests prove 
revolutionary RIPPLE® Sole shoes 
absorb shock to reduce leg 
fatigue, balance your weight heel 
to toe, lengthen your stride 
several inches and give firmer 
traction on wet or slippery 


surfaces. 
Called by Reader's Digest 
‘‘the most important shoe 


improvement in 2,000 years", 
RIPPLE® Sole's walking action 
works like this: 


As flexible corrugations 
depress underfoot, a unique 
forward motion helps cut the 
shock of each step. When ridges 
spring back (as the foot is lifted) 
a second forward motion results. 
Hence — The Shoe that Walks 
for You. No other shoe like it! 


*TM — RIPPLE SOLE CORP 


For complete report on RIPPLE® Sole 
performance from International Record 
of Medicine, write: 


RIPPLE SOLE CORPORATION 


538 Mutual Building °* 
34 


Detroit, Michigan 


The Coach's Obligation 
to the Athlete 


ACH year our society becomes 
more complex. Athletics teach 
many of the lessons which must be 
absorbed by individuals in order to 
cope with these complexities. As 
coaching becomes increasingly de- 
manding from the technical stand- 
point, the coach may often have dif- 
ficulty remembering the obligation 
he has to the athletes and the vital 
moral leadership he should offer. 
| His leadership may be more impor- 
tant these days than ever before. The 
| recognition athletics offered to many 
| groups twenty years ago is now at a 
minimum. The depression years 
which produced many champions in 
athletics are long past. These groups 
now have good positions, nice homes, 
and abundant luxuries. For the most 
part, they are accepted in their com- 
munities and do not require sports 
to gain social recognition. 

Certainly one of the major prob- 
lems facing the coach today is the 
breaking of faith by the professional 
athletes. A coach tries to have his 
team conform to certain standards 
regarding training and team obliga- 
tions. However, large companies work 
against him by having well-known 
professional athletes endorse tobacco 
and alcoholic beverages. 





Personal Standards 


There is a great deal that the coach 
can do for the athlete. The coach's 
personal standards are a considera- 
tion. His manner of dress both on 
and off the field should set an ex- 
ample. His practice attire should be 
neat and clean and the clothes he 
wears around the school or in the 
community should show good taste. 

| Items such as frequent haircuts and 
daily shaves are important to him and 
in his dealings with all concerned. 

A coach has an obligation to the 

| athlete in his language and general 
| conversation. It is important that he 
| retain the respect of the entire com- 
| munity as well as of the members of 
| his teams. In addition, he must be 

constantly aware of fair play and be 


By CHUCK MILLS 


Line Coach, Pomona College 


a good sport. His actions in a tens 
situation give an insight to his true 
personality and affect his relationship 
with the team. He must retain contro] 
of himself. 

Oftentimes the coach will not agre 
with school policy, but he must con 
form to it. As he expects the team to 
conform to his standards, so he must 
conform to those of the school. 


High Morale 


Developing a high level of morak 
is basically the coach’s responsibility 
He must have a sincere interest in 
his players and be loyal to them. If he 
must harass players on the field at 
certain times, then the harassment 
should be left on the field and not 
carried over to other occasions in 
other places. The coach should make 
every effort to develop pride and sel! 
respect within his group. 

There must be enthusiasm within 
the coaching. Enthusiasm spreads, 
and when the team feels this quality 
in the coaching, the attitude and out 
look of the players pick up. This 
should not be a fostered quality; it 
must be sincere. 

The team members should also b 
aware of their obligations. The) 
should know what their training rules 
are and why they are in effect. They 
should also know what the _ locker 
room and practice field regulations 
are and how they are expected to obe) 
them. They should have full know! 
edge of game discipline and control 

Just as the coach expects to be loyal 
to his team, he should demand the 
same loyalty on the part of individual 
team members to the team. It is not 
enough for the players to know their 
obligations, but these obligations 
must be enforced. All these things 
will contribute to the team’s morale 
in a positive way. 


Athlete in the School 


In the school the athlete should 
dress neatly. We do not mean he 
should wear a suit and tie, but he 
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should present a neat appearance and 
not in amy way attract attention 
through dress. An athlete should 
make an effort to do the best job he 
can in his classes. The coach should 
insist that the athlete be polite in all 
his dealings with faculty members. 
The athletes must be good on campus 
citizens. They should achieve a good 
reputation and command respect 
from those with whom they come in 
contact. 


Athlete in the Community 


The athlete should be alerted by 
the coach to his responsibility in the 
community. —To members of other 
communities and the people who only 
know the school through the athlete, 
he is the school and helps to formu- 
late community opinion of the school. 

While a young athlete may not real- 
ize it, younger boys in the community 
may look to him as a hero. He must 
be faithful to the image the young- 
sters see in him. He could warp a 
boy’s entire athletic outlook because 
of a lack of devotion or lack of aware- 
ness. 


The Coach in Counseling 
The coach can be of great help in 


counseling the athlete. He can en- 
courage and check the activity of each 
player. He can see how a player's 
grades are coming and check his 
course of study. In some cases, the 
coach can arrange for tutoring help 
and possibly set up an extra study hall 
for athletes who have poor grades un- 
til they improve. 

Many times the athlete will have 
a problem that he will bring to the 
coach long before he will confide in 
anybody else. No matter how trivial 
the problem may seem to an adult, it 
is important to the boy or he would 
not discuss it with the coach. A coach 
should know his limitations in this 
area; his role should be that of a good 
listener and then he should help as 
best he can. 

The coach should know the boys 
who are staying in school just because 
of athletics. In the beginning, sports 
may be the only motivation for a boy 
not dropping out of school, but by the 
time his senior year comes there is a 
change of attitude and he finds he 
wants to go on in school or better pre- 
pare himself in some way. Sports are 
the lever which keeps many boys in 
school. 

Service can be rendered the athlete 
and the school if the coach will for- 
ward information to parents telling 


the objectives of the team, the value 
of sports, the coach’s philosophy, and 
any other information that may inter- 
est them and help gain their support. 

In high school the coach plays an 
important part in the selection of a 
college by the athlete. Those boys 
who have the ability to go on and 
play in college should be given an 
honest appraisal of their abilities and 
chances by the coach. Too often a 
coach is oversold on a boy and may 
encourage him to enter competition 
over his head. This is unfair to the 
boy, the college, and the coach him- 
self. The coach should make an effort 
to place a boy or help him make con- 
tacts with schools where he may be of 
assistance to them as they may help 
him. 

It is a good idea for the coach to 
keep records of each player's grades 
and studies as well as his ability. 
These can be a great help to a boy 
who is trying to get ahead, whether 
for a job recommendation or entering 
college. 

The influence the coach has on his 
charges is tremendous. Let us hope 
he never loses sight of it or ceases to 
strive to make his players not just 
better athletes in performance, but 
better men in the world better 
mentally, socially, and physically. 





Here is the block 
with which records 


And Seven Olympic Records set at 


Melbourne, Australia 





are made 
Event Time Place Date 
100-Yd. Dash 9.3 Fresno, Calif. 5/15/48 
100-Y¥d. Dash 9.3 Evanston, III. 5/14/55 
100-Yd. Dash 9.3 Fresno, Calif. 5/12/56 
100-Yd. Dash 9.3 Durham, N. C. 5/ 5/56 
100-Yd. Dash 9.3 Texas Relays 4/ 6/57 
190-Yd. Dash 9.4 Abilene, Tex. 4/27/57 
220-Yd. Dash 20.0 Sanger, Calif. 6/ 9/56 
220-Yd. Dash 20.2 Los Angeles 5/ 7/49 
440-Yd. Run 46.2 Salt Lake City 6/21/47 
440-Yd. Run 46.0 Berkeley, Calif. 6/ 5/48 
440-Yd. Run 45.8 Modesto, Calif. 5/26/56 
120-¥d. H.H. 13.5 Fresno, Calif. 5/15/50 
220-Yd. L.H 22.2 Durham, WN. C. 5/ 5/56 
220-Yd. L.H. 22.3 Salt Lake City 6/21/47 
400-Meter H 49.5 Los Angeles 6/29/56 
110-Meter H 13.4 Bakersfield, Calif. 6/22/56 
880-Yd. Run 1:46.8 L. A. Relays 5 24/57 
2-M Relay 7:22.77 L. A. Relays 5/24/57 
880- Relay 1:22.7. Texas Relays 4/ 4/57 
440- Relay 39.9 Kansas Relays 4/20/57 
440- Relay 39.9 W. C. Relays 5/11/57 
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RELAYS e 
meets in the U. S. 


MODESTO RELAYS e 


Wholesale School Price Each Complete F. O. B. 
Inglewood, Calif. plus tax if any, $20.00 
Replaceable parts when needed. Rubber 
Foot Facings “ $1.00 and “T” Nails 75¢ each. 


“LOOK FOR R. W. ARNETT U. S. PAT. No. 2323510 CAST in the top 
of every ARNETT BLOCK” SOLD DIRECT TO SCHOOLS — Write to: 


TRULY THE CHOICE OF CHAMPIONS Richard W. Arnett 


THE OFFICIAL STARTING BLOCK FOR: PENN RELAYS e 
L. A. COLISEUM RELAYS e 


COMPTON INVITATIONAL e 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN e« 





NG BLOCKS 


KANSAS RE- 
TEXAS 
DRAKE RELAYS e FRESNO 

and most all other great 


P. O. Box No. 527 
Inglewood, California 
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“MOHAWK” 


Conversion Backstop 
for Biddie Basketball 





This is the answer to the 
ketball situation. 
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are necessary. 
















1ckstop direct- 

0-foot backstop. 

tun nd chrome- 
backstory is strong 
tive. Special devices 


10-foot backstop, giv- 
chance of falling. It 
until unlocked. Same 


ing it no 
cannot be rer 
rebounding 


possible 
oved 
installed backstop. 





@ It meets all Biddie Basketball require- 


ments. 
@ Has four Adjustable Heights 80" — 
8’6” — 9’0" — 9'6”. 


@ No climbing, as all installing and ad- 
justing are done from the floor by 
means of specially provided hooks. 
Price: Set of Two (2) $240.00 

Single Backstop (1) 125.00 


Immediate Delivery—,Write for Information 


MOHAWK VALLEY SPORTS, INC. 
LITTLE FALLS; NEW YORK 














DOWMETAL Grosshars 


These triangular hollow bars are 
the truest, most, practical, longest 
lasting crossbars.on the market. 


Now moré.; popular than ever 
* Official ° @ Long Lasting 
@ less Sag @ Uniform @ Safe 


Metal is patented magnesium alloy 
especially suited to bending. 


WEIGHT AND PRICE 


12’ (jumping) 2.0 Ibs. $5.95 
14’ (jumping) 2.3 Ibs. _ 6.70 
16’ (vaulting) 2.6 Ibs. 7.45 
18’ (vaulting) 3.0 Ibs. 8.20 


Transportation charge extra. 


More crossbars sold last year than 
ever before, showing increased 
popularity. 


Write for name of dealer nearest to you 


K.&P. Athletic Co. 


1115 Jerome St. Midland, Mich. 
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60-Second Photography 
As a Football Coach's Aid 


By DICK FLANAGAN 
Assistant Football Coach, St. Peter's Prep., Jersey City, New Jersey 
and 
HAROLD HAINFELD 


Roosevelt School, Union City, New Jersey 


NE otf the recent post-World Wai 

Il photographic developments 
has been the Polaroid-Land camera. 
lt permits a photographer to have a 
picture 60 seconds after it has been 
taken. This type of photographu 
equipment has many possibilities for 
the football coach during a game. 

It has been said that one picture is 
often worth a thousand words. Most 
coaches are convinced of the impor- 
tance and value of moving pictures, 
which can be projected, and still pic- 
tures, in their teaching and instruc- 
tion in the classroom and on the ath- 
letic field. Having a photographic 
illustration of an action situation in 
one minute can be helpful. Think of 
all the talking that can be eliminated 
just be showing players how they can 
improve in form and judgment. 

Bob Blaik, assistant football coach 
at the University of Miami (Florida) 
and former Army All-American quar- 
terback, found this camera very use- 
ful in his coaching set-up. He said: 
The Polaroid camera has become an 
invaluable part of our film program, 
being of.tremendous use for spotting 
purposes. With a Polareid camera up 
in the press box we're able to get a 
true picture of the opposing team’s 
defense in a matter of minutes. This 
gives us the exact line-up of the de- 
fense. For example, we know whether 
the defensive men are playing shoul- 


ders up, outside shoulder, inside 
shoulder, exact depth of defensive 
backs, etc.. — information that ordi- 


narily depends on the coach’s memory. 
In other words, with a picture we 
eliminate the guesswork, Since we 
have just one offensive and one defen- 
stve coach in the coaches’ box, any as- 
sistance we can give them during the 
heat of the game is of prime impor- 
tance. We paste the Polaroid picture 
on cardboard, mark it, and send it 
down to the field for a running ac- 
count of our opponent's defense. 

The advantages of 60-second pho- 
tography are even more pronounced 
at the high school level. Here we have 
the unlimited substitution rule which 
permits the coach to send in plays 
during the game. The photographer 


gives a rooftop or press box picture, 
taken trom one of the best locations 
in the stadium, to the coach on the 
sidelines where he has one of the 
poorest overall views of the game. 
From the picture, the coach can size 
up quickly the exact position of the 
defense, and the best possible play 
can be called. 

At St. Peter’s Prep., we have found 
the camera to be very helpful. Our 
home games are played at Roosevelt 
Stadium in Jersey City. This field will 
be remembered as the home 
from Ebbett’s Field for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers before they transferred thei 
franchise to Los Angeles. Pictures tak 
en from the roof are sent to the field 
on a wire that is next to the screen in 
back of home plate. 

Having read about the experiences 
of Blaik at Miami, we talked 
about it to Vince Lombardi, whom 
we have known since he was the head 
coach at St. Cecilia High School in 
Englewood, New Jersey. He described 
similar experiences with the camera 
as used by the New York Giants. The 
St. Peter's coaching staff decided to 
try the camera during the final two 
games of last year’s season. 

Harold Hainfeld, who has taken 
our game movies for the past five 
seasons, set up the project. He worked 
with Father Edward Snyder, S. ]., our 
director of athletics, and members of 
the student photography squad of 
PET ROC, the school newspaper. Dur- 
ing the week prior to the game, they 
tried out photographic procedures, 
getting the right telephoto lenses fot 
use on the roof of the stadium. 

The results of having the pictures 
at the bench in a little over a minute 
speak for themselves. Our head coach, 
Bill Cochrane, was able to see the best 
play to call and where the key blocks 
had to be made, not only on the line 
of scrimmage, but also on the line- 
backers and in the deep secondary. 

In a situation where there are a 
limited number on the coaching staff, 
the use of the camera becomes more 
valuable. Training managers, mem- 
bers of the student audio-visual or 
newspaper staff, or another teacher 


away 


also 
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as photographers can be done at 
scrimmages before the start of the 
seasoli. 

It is well worth considering by the 
coaching staff as an aid for game sit- 
uations. It works for a top college 
team and a leading pro team. It works 
for us. The camera can help the coach 
and his quarterback in selecting the 
best plays to use against an Oppo- 
nent’s defense. 


Teach Hitting 


(Continued from page 33) 
keep his arms in shape. 

When the players swing a weighted 
bat, remind them to practice the tech- 
niques mentioned previously, espe- 
cially the controlled stride. Remem- 
ber, the strongest and best condition- 
ed players are helpless at the plate 
until they correct hitting faults. Per- 
haps the overstride is the most basic 
and certainly one of the most com- 
mon problems. It not only results in 
an off-balance hitting position, but 
causes the player's eyes to shift under 
the ball. 

In most areas by the time bad 
weather disappears, high school base- 
ball competition is beginning. This 
leaves little or no time for the coach 
to work individually with each boy’s 
hitting problem. Much of the time 
must be spent on conditioning. 

Why not begin baseball in the gym- 
nasium this year? Teach the players 
the controlled stride and other hit- 
ting techniques. This is also the time 
to start conditioning. Then when 
they do get outside, the coach should 
not be surprised if his stride-consci- 
ous-boys begin to lose a few balls for 
him. — 


From Here and There 


(Continued from page 4) 


this group progressed as far as AAA 
ball. If the player signs a major 
league contract, he has a 50-1 chance 
of making the majors. If he signs an 
A to AAA contract, his chances of 
reaching the top are about 400 to 1. 
If he signs a contract in a B, C or D 
league, his chances are nil. During 
the past season there were 400 major 
league players and a total of less than 
1000 in all professional baseball. 
Among the NCAA member schools, 
133 played baseball. Figuring the 
minimum of 18 to a squad, there were 
7800 or almost double the number in 
professional baseball. All hail collegi- 
ate baseball on its coming centennial, 
1859-1959. 
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the choice of the 1956 Olympic team should be yours tool 
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Olympic Committee specify 
Not whim, but a proven record of superiority 
makes their choice of Ocean Champion almost 


Champion 


Ocean Champion. 


Stronger tighter weave nylon in Ocean Champion 
weighs less than two ounces...dries in minutes! 
Double row stitching throughout prevents curl- 


Available in Black, 


Sizes 22-38. 
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EYEGLASS 
HOLDER 


Holds glasses from slipping, sliding 
falling off or being accidentally 
knocked off in any sport. Adjust- 
able rubber tips will fit any size 
bow ends. Easy to slip on and 
off. Retails $1.00 each. 

AT 


SERON MFG. CO. 


WHISTLE 
MOUTHPIECE 


COVER 


Neoprene rubber. No metal can 
touch you. Washable—complete 
protection to lips and teeth. Locked 
on to stay on. Colors—red & 
white. 40¢ each. 


Barber Bldg. 


Neoprene rubber tubing. 
body 
washable. 
easy to use stainiess spring 
snap catch. 


WHISTLE 
LANYARD 


Resists 
salts, perspiration— 
Silver grey color. Special 
steel 
Re- 


Positively holds. 


tails 75¢ each. 
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THE IMPROVE-A-SHOT 





With net attached and mounted on regular basket. 


Use The Improve-A-Shot In Prac- 
tice and Watch Your Shooting 
Percentages Go Up. 
HANDY—PRACTICAL—DURABLE 
Used and recommended by 
leading professional, college 
and high school coaches. 
School Price: Only $6.95 
Handled by sporting goods 
deaiers. 


For details write to: 


PAUL M. MARSCHALK 


Box 43 Faribault, Minnesota 

















ALUMINUM 


New Alloy @ Stronger Than Steel 


SPILL-PROOF HURDLES 
VAULTING POLES 

POLE VAULT STANDARDS 
HIGH JUMP STANDARDS 
CROSS BARS 

STARTING BLOCKS 


NEW LOW COST 


Write For Brochure 


Aluminum Athletic Equipment Co. 


Box 145 Wynnewood, Pa 











Stalling Offense 


(Continued from page 26) 


center of the court when they change 
the side of the floor. Diagrams 2A 
and 2B show the movements as the 
rocker movement is being accomplish- 
ed. Another important fact is that 
during these changes in position the 
dribbler has never had to fight the 
defensive player because his team- 
mates have always had him going 
away from the guard. The player who 
has the ball should always be trying 
to elude his man for a drive in to the 
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DIAG. 3 




















basket. 
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DIAG. 2A 
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DIAG. 28 











If we wish to have a different man 
do the ball-handling, the cutter mere- 
ly stops as he comes back up the side 
and sets a post for the man who has 
been screening for him (Diagram 3). 

No. 6—The Player Who Has the 
Ball and the Adjacent Men Never 
Cross Paths. The records show that if 
the player who has the ball and the 
adjacent players do cross paths, the 
defense is given an opportunity to 
deflect or tie up the ball, because the 
defensive players are allowed to con- 
centrate their efforts in a small area. 

No. 7—Never Dribble Until Forced 
to Do So. A dribble should never be 
wasted. It should be saved as an of- 
fensive weapon and to keep the de- 
fensive player from guarding too 


closely. As soon as the ball is received, 
the player should look for a return 
pass situation and try to face the 
basket. After the offensive player has 
used his dribble, he is helpless as an 
individual player. 

No. 8—Never Reverse Players With 
the Idea of Getting the Ball. This is 
another maneuver which causes th« 
loss of the ball because of the uncer 
tainty of the play. The passer and the 
player who is trying to reverse cannot 
be absolutely sure what the other is 
thinking or trying to do, thus leading 
to a bad pass or easy interception 
However, if the player is well covered 
and the passer cannot get the ball to 
him, he should go away from the bal! 
and set a post for his teammate, but 
not indicate a reversing movement. 

No. 9—Players Adjacent to the Ball 
Go Away From the Ball to Set the 
Post. We found this technique keeps 
the defense from two-timing the ball, 
helps free deep players for easy pass 
receptions, and adds another problem 
for the defensive player. Records also 
indicated that an over-guarded player 
who keeps creeping toward the man 
who has the ball did nothing to re 
lieve stoppage of play but created 
more problems for the offense. 

No. 10—Be Especially Careful On 
the Screen and Cut Not to Foul. This 
point is stressed because there is a 
strong tendency for the high school 
player to be too ambitious in his et- 
forts. Screening and cutting provid 
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DIAG. 5 











an excellent opportunity for fouls at 
a time when the team cannot afford 
to foul or lose the ball. 


If the defense changes to a shift | 


along the sideline, then a_ small 
change is made in our procedure. As 
soon as the defensive man makes the 
shift, the player who is coming up to 
receive the pass stops and moves to- 
ward the center of the floor, and the 
outside screener immediately rolls off 
his man and comes up along the side 
of the floor to receive the pass (Dia- 
gram 4). Occasionally we want the 
player to roll off his screen and go to 
the center of the floor if there is a 
chance of an easy basket (Diagram 5). 
Besides being a tremendous asset 
to a team for winning the close games, 
we have found this offensive system 
creates confidence in both the team 
and the coach, develops stamina and 
endurance, individual techniques to 
go around a defensive man, _ball- 
handling, vision and footwork under 
pressure, and, most important of all, 
the stalling offense impresses the 1m- 
portance of ball control on a team. 


Goaltending 


(Continued from page 22) 
slightly. His shoulder should be as 
far over his knee as possible. It is 
imperative that the action be started 


with the leg. In stopping the glide, | 
the right skate should be scraped | 
along the ice. This move is used to 


propel the goalie laterally across the 
mouth of the goal. Smoothness should 
be stressed along with mobility and 
speed of the glide. The glide right is 
executed in the opposite manner. 
Full split right and left. We have 
all seen an acrobatic dancer do the 
splits. This goaltending move is ex- 
actly the same action. It requires a 
great amount of 


able to execute it capably. However, 
it is an excellent move if a goalie has 
the patience to work for flexibility. 
In making the split move to the right, | 
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Triple- Twisted 
...for EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


McArthur Gym Towels start with 
the best, long-staple. two-ply yarns. 
Then, these higher quality yarns 
are triple-twisted to provide extra 
strength without extra weight. That’s 
not all. McArthur Super Gym and 
Super Turk Gym Towels are a full 
20” x 40” shrunk size . . . with full 
tape rib construction . and with 
the color stripe down the side for 
extra strength in the center. They’re 
the lowest cost per use towel on 
the market! FREE! Complete in- 
formation, with facts and figures on 
the economical McArthur School 
Towel Plan. Write—Geo. McArthur 
& Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wis. New 
York State Representative: Vern 
Volland, 19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 
23, N.Y. 














EXPRESS SPEED SERVICE 


FILM DEVELOPMENT 


Black & White or Color 
FOOTBALL - BASKETBALL 
SPORTS - BAND - HOMECOMING 


The complete “around the clock” motion pic- 
ture service you want and need no matter 
where you are located. You get film, de- 
velopment, splicing, mounting on reels and 
cans and fast return all at one low price. 
Write todey for price list #58A for complete 
details, or teleph Bob Roush — ESter- 


brook 9-2860. 
A-V MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
P.O. Box 5608 

Chicago 80, 











flexibility in the | 
crouch area, and not many goalies are | 





Correct Batting Weaknesses Build 
Baseball Enthusiasm 
Use 


BAT-TEE 


THREE SIZES — EACH 


ADJUSTABLE 
Tall Medium Short 
40-58” 27-42" 16-30" 


Light-Durable Tee—Plastic 
Ball on elastic cord. 
Base support for indoor use. 
Sticks in ground outdoors 
Endorsed by Professionals, 
Colleges, High Schools, 
and Little Leagues. 
BAT-TEE (any size) $6.95 
BAT-TEE KIT (3 sizes) $20.00 
F.O.B. South Haven 


BAT-TEE CO. 
1086 Monroe Blvd., South Haven, Mich. 

















NEW from AALCO! 
STRIKING BAG PLATFORMS 





No. ASP-50 


This platform is designed for professional 
use as well as for high school and col- 
ege gyms. Has braces of %" round steel 
baked black finish. Twenty-eight inch 
solid disk and wall frame are finished in 
dark oak stain. Wooden disk on striking 
bag platiorm has an adjustable range of 
seven inches. Equipped with detachable 
swivel with adjustable chain for attach- 
ing a bag. Shipping 


weight approx. 35 Ibs. 
Price each without Bag $26.00 
Other Types of Striking Bag Platforms 


Priced from $6.00 to $11.75 without Bag. 
Write for Details. 


FREE: Catalog Complete Aalco Line 


AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


2737 Wyandotte St., St. Louis 11, Mo. 
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FOOTBALL 
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Convention Hall, Atlantic City 
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% LOU AGASE 
Michigan State University 
“Agility Drills for Line Piey 
Adaptable for High School Use” 
% JACK CURTICE 
Stanford University 
“Organizing a Pass Offense, 
Patterns and Drills’ 
“Various Types of Pass Protection” 
“Modern Simplified Traps 
for Diverse Offenses” 
% DAN DEVINE 
University of Missouri 
“Values of the Variable Offense” 
“Basic Blocking Patterns” 
% PAUL DIETZEL 
Louisiana State University 
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“Avoiding Most Common Coaching Errors’ 
“Fundamentals of the Kicking Game” 
% EDDIE LEBARON 
Washington Redskins 
“Mastering the Techniques of 
Faking and Throwing” 
“Demonstrating the Mechanics of 
the Belly Series” 

% PHIL MARION 
Ridley Township High School 
“Organization of Practice 
and Basic Drills” 
“Adapting the Slot Offense to 
Various Formations” 

%* BILL MEEK 
Southern Methodist University 
“Correlating the Split T Attack 
With Other Basic Plays” 
“Reaction Drills for the 
Development of Skills” 
“Planning Adequate Goal Line Defenses” 
% DALLAS WARD 
University of Colorado 
“Modern Single Wing Offense 
With Variations 
“Defensing the Oklahoma Split T” 
“Scouting Techniques for the 
High School Coach” 

* JOHN BOYD 
Atlantic City High School 

Panel Moderator 
% FRANK HOWARD 
Clemson College 


Banquet Speaker 
Movies @ _ Free Banquet 
* FABULOUS PRIZES * 

ALL FOR ONLY $30.00 
(Rooms as low as $5, double) 
For Further Information — Write: 
DR. HARRY G. SCOTT—Director 
COATESVILLE, PA 


“The Clinic That Is Often Imitated 
@ Never Duplicated” 














the right leg is thrown straight out 
with a simultaneous shove off the left 
leg. The toe of the right foot is point- 
ed directly up, with the calf of the 
right leg as flat on the ice as possible. 
See that the backs of the thighs are 
as flat on the ice as is feasible. This 
is an effective move because it enables 
the goalie to cover almost the whole 
mouth of the cage. It is ineffective 
when the goalie does not learn to re- 
cover to the basic stance immediately 
alter using the full split move. To 
recover, the legs are pulled vigorous- 
ly together and the body is snapped 
to an upright position. The split 
move to the left is done in the oppo- 
site manner. It should be used to 
cover shots on the pipe that are not 
too far off the ice. 

One-half split right and left. If a 
goalie cannot execute the full split, a 
one-half split is also effective. The 
move is the same as the full split ex- 
cept that the goalie drops to one knee 
and extends the opposite leg to the 
side. Again the goalie should lower 
the crouch area as close to the ice as 
possible. This move is used to stop 
shots to the side which are not too fai 
off the ice. 

Glide front. From the basic stance 
the goalie pushes forward off one 
foot and thus propels himself ahead. 
To stop, he merely scrapes the trail- 
ing foot lightly on the ice. This move 
is used to bring the body into the 
puck, and to come out from the posts 
to the front of the crease. 

Glide back. This move is similar to 
a duck’s waddle. To glide back, the 
goalie wiggles his posterior. This mo- 
tion will carry him back toward the 
net. To stop, he simply spreads his 
skates, putting pressure on the inside 
of the blade. The glide back is made 
to retreat to the posts. 

Hop right and left. If a shot is just 
barely off to the side, a quick hop to 
the side is effective. This move is 
achieved by lifting one foot and tak- 
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ing a short hop to the side. After the 
completion of the hop, the other pad 
is brought alongside. 

Slide right and left. Instead of the 
hop right and left, a slide may be 
used. It is effective in covering 
just off to the side of the pads. In the 
slide move, the skates are in the basi 
stance pointed slightly outward — al 
most parallel. Now the goalie pushes 
off one skate, and he will move 
ward in the opposite direction from 
the push-oft foot. The goalie’s skates 
should not be too sharp, or it will be 
impossible for him to make this moy 

Side kick right and left. Of all the 
moves a goaltender makes, this js 
probably the one which is used most 
In the side kick, the leg is kicked out 
in a snapping, stiff-legged movement 
to the side. Pads should be kept fac 
ing the puck as much as possible. Th 
goalie does not leave his feet. This 
move is used for stopping quick shots 
to the side when there is not time for 
a split move. 

Stick clearing right and left. For 
effective clearing after a save, move 
the stick on the ice a few inches be 
hind the puck, and continue in a 
sweeping motion to clear the puck to 
the side. Do not bat or jab at th 
puck. The smoother the motion is, the 
better. A good goalie must be able to 
clear to either side. 

Pokecheck out and back. Maintain 
the basic position and send the stick 
out in a jabbing motion at the puck 
Return the stick immediately to the 
basic position. 

Smother. Let us assume a save has 
been made and the puck has slithered 
out in front of the cage. 
control the puck, the goalie may stick 
clear the puck if there is no opponent 
near by; or he may smother it if an 
opponent is threatening. To smother 
a puck, the goalie drops to his knees 
first never dives and cups his 
upper body over it. If the puck is 
some distance away from the goalie 
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ter the he uses a front glide to reach it, then 
er pad drops to his knees and smothers. UP IN THE 
Coaches of ice hockey should have 
of the their goalies practice the basic stand- 
lay be up stance and the basic moves made " AIR OVER 
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e basic od, the necessary basic moves, and = 
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—Sliding locking 
weights ‘‘cover’’ 
5 all FOUR heights 
IN < IN 3 SECONDS! —> 
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Made to last a lifetime. PRICE: $15 f.0.b. Detroit. 
Each foot has a different type block — FRONT — low, REAR — high — as they SHOULD be! 
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lyzed. It won more games, allowed 
fewer points to be scored against it, 


and it brought more points to the 


team using it than did the zone de 
fense. The same is true of the full 
court press versus the zone, except in 
actual defense where the zone allowed 
fewer points to be scored against it. 

In conclusion, it has been shown 
within the study that it is better for 
a coach to spend more time on de 
fense in practice rather than on of 
fense, and it has been proven that 
teams using the man-for-man defense 
win more games than teams using the 
zone defense. Granted that the study 
contains limitations and incorporates 
several assumptions, it still provides 
cold facts to areas which have been 
judged previously only by tradition 
and conjecture. 


How's Your Defense 


(Continued from page 19) 


big man when he is relatively close 
to the basket. Our defensive players 
guard this type of player from either 
the side or the front. If he canno: get 
the ball, the big man cannot score 
By stopping the passes to him we cut 
down his scoring opportunities. The 
defender is also instructed to go to 
ward the big man’s strong side. We 
may have to vary our defensive move 
ments because a smart offense will 
utilize the poor rebounding position 
of the defensive man when he plays 
in front of the big man. By varying 
his position, the defensive man can 
offset this strategy. 

Another important phase of defen 
sive play is maintaining rebound posi 
tion. As the offensive player shoots, 
his defensive man should not watch 
the ball in flight. Thus far no amount 
of staring has changed the course of 
a basketball. After the shot, the de 
fensive player should concentrate on 
the shooter and move into his path as 
he breaks for the rebound. Generally, 
a shooter who is more than 25 feet 
out will not follow his shot, and the 
defensive player may drop back to the 
depth of the free throw line for a 
long rebound. If a shooter does fol 
low up, the defender will be in ex. 
cellent position to use the fast break. 

Finally, a good defensive team will 
usually have good scouting reports 
on their opponents. A team should 
be well-informed as to the offensive 
patterns and work against them. We 
have our second team set up the op 
ponents’ patterns and use _ these 
against the first team. A comprehen 
sive scouting report will also describe 
the individual players, their strengths, 
and their weaknesses. Thus we cam 
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assign our defensive players before 
the game and they know the move 
ments to expect. 

A psychological approach which 
has been found to be effective is the 
compilation of our opponents’ indi- 
vidual scoring averages. We strive to 


have our players hold their opponents | 


under this average — as far below it 
as possible. 

In discussing defense, we often run 
into the controversy concerning the 
man-for-man defense versus the zone 
defense. In our opinion, there is a 
place in basketball for both. How- 
ever, the defensive groundwork must 
be based on the man-for-man. A plavy- 
er who can play man-for-man can 
learn a zone defense in a very short 
time, but the opposite is not true. 
Too many of our basketball players 
are leaving high school completely 
lacking in defensive 
When they go to college and are un- 
able to play man-for-man 


fundamentals. | 


defense, | 


many a good offensive player is elimi- 


nated. 

During the past season our defen- 
sive average was 45 points per game, 
quite low in this era of high-scoring 
basketball. During our 17-game sched- 
ule we held 10 of our opponents be- 


low the 50 point mark, six below 40, | 
and one below 30 points. Our junior | 


varsity team which plays the same 
length games as the varsity, with a 
similar emphasis on defense, did not 
allow an opponent to score over 50 
points. They held their opponents 
under 40 points in 11 games and 
under 30 in four games. Their over- 
all defensive average was 37.4 points 
per game. 

Defense has been emphasized and 
each season we have noticed a definite 
improvement. With all the emphasis 
on offense, too many coaches have 
sacrificed defense. Develop the de- 
fense; it will pay off. 


Lead Arm in Batting 


(Continued from page 20) 


of the standard at a desired height. | 
The ball is hit off the tee into a net | 


or suspended canvas with the lead 
arm only. Ball after ball 
the tee with one-arm swings until 
proficiency is evident. Once fair pro 


is hit off | 


ficiency in such swinging is attained, | 
the player then can use both hands | 


in hitting the ball off the tee to gain 
control, accuracy, coordination, bal- 
ance, and strong wrist action. 


We believe that diligent applica- | 
tion of these pre-season drills will 


enable a player to be a better batter 
when the schedule or playing season 
gets underwav. 


for December, 1953 


the real thing comes to coaching! 


NY] 01-195 BY-1 [0b 2-1 


LAYMASTER 


~ ae 
SS Magnetic 


COACHING KITS 


No fuss, no muss, no symbols. ‘‘Live’’ 
player action all the way with large, 
colorful PLAYMASTER magnetic 
“demonstration team’. Coach at your 
top speed. Have more time for 

extra- payoff practice. ( Also available 
for football. ) 


, 
7. 


PLAYMASTER KIT No. PMS-33 


24” x 36” steel board (as shown) 
32 ‘‘live’’ action magnetic players 
2 magnetic basketballs 

1 steel player carrying case 


4 position-keyed trays 
for ‘‘benching’’ players 

1 magnetic chalk-holder 

1 magnetic eraser 


—— Other Famous PROGRAM AIDS Products: 
SCORE-KING Magnetic Scoreboards e ERASO Posters and Charts ¢ 
SPOT AWARDS e¢ RECORD-MASTER Hall-of-Fame Displays ¢ 
DESK-MINDER « PLAYMASTER Magnetic Visual Coaching Aids 
See Your Sporting Goods Dealer or Write For FREE Full-Color Catalog To: 


THE PROGRAM AIDS COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. AJ, 550 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. YS 















AUTOMATIC 
IRRIGATION 


“Set it and Forget it” 
TRAVELRAIN 


INEXPENSIVE— 
DESIGNED FOR 
ATHLETIC FIELDS 


Waters Areas up 
to 100 x 600 ft. 
in One Setting. 

Only 10 Minutes 
to Set or Remove! 
Pulls Itself Along 
Thru Winding Up 
a Steel Cable — 
Water Powered— 





Established 1935 


Write for information = } oo ML 
and free trial offer. cally. 


TRAVELRAIN 


362 N. Canon Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 











NEW! np 4 
ALUMINUM 
STANDARD 


yet 
reweys! 


TETHERBALL 
tveso.r 

8 FT. 
STANDARD 
ONLY 8 LBs. 


ADJUSTABLE Indoors ond Ovideors tor 
——— © VOLLEY BALL © BADMINTON 
© TENNIS) © PADDLE TENNIS 
© WIGH JUMP © TETHERBALL 


Sené for PREE CATALOGUE 
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Dept. C. Box 1065, NEW LONDON. CONN. 
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FOOTBALL CLINIC 
MARCH 2-3-4-5, 1959 


Sheraton Park Hotel — 
Washington, D. C. 


Your Host 
TOUCHDOWN CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


America’s Outstanding 
Football Organization 

Greatest Array of Football Coaches Ever 
Assembled at One Clinic 


%e TERRY BRENNAN Notre Dame 
% PAUL “BEAR” BRYANT Alabema 
%& RAY ELIOZ Illinois 
% FOREST EVASHEVSKI ...lowa 
% TOMMY MONT Maryland 
te EUGENE “BO” SHERMAN eiitnay 

; George Washington 
%* JIM TATUM North Carslina 
* 


BOWDEN WYATT 


Washington Has Many Types of Entertain- 
ment and Attractions. Hotel Rates from $5.00 
Registration Fee $30.00 


For further information write: 
NATIONAL CAPITAL FOOTBALL 
CLINIC 
8720 Flower Ave., 

SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 


inihcuiorapaaia Tennessee 
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(Continued from page 29) ' 

| r 

| teachers receive. f 

During the school year mimeo. p 

graphed letters are sent to the par il 

ents, explaining the program and urg tl 

| ing them to come and watch it in b 

| action. These letters explain the pro n 

| gression in activities from one age h 

| group to the next and the type ac p 

| tivity their child or children are par- ; ol 

| ticipating in at the present time. F 

Other school districts in California fc 

: a have shown an interest in this pro. Sc 

41G@ HOE SAVER’ is a new silicone water-repellent gram and have asked about its organi li 

for use on all types of leather as well as shoes. | zation. We hope this type of program th 

It keeps athletic shoes from becoming stiff and crack- | will soon be started in other parts of w 

ed and does not clog the pores of the leather, thus | the country. It is our firm belief that su 

permitting the shoes to “breathe.” It may be swabbed | the high school physical education ti 

on with a dauber or sprayed from an aersol type can. | teachers and coaches are the ones to fo 

Available at most sporting goods stores in several | whom the community should look for ju 

sizes. The 12-ounce can costs $1.95. Dow Corning a successful recreation program , ar 

Corp., Midland, Mich. ; er 

s ; gr 

HE “GymMaster” low bars are an entirely new Acted Negligently? , 8 

° ° -r ser 
design in low parallel bars. These low bars are Pasiahiaias 10 f 

a valuable aid in teaching handstands, levers, and | cutinned foo page 10) & 
other stunts before advancing to the conventional ; 
gymnasium bars. The bars have specially constructed ran into a agua and broke her (B 
leg sections and rubber shod bases which prevent leg. Phe lower court ruled in favor x 
tipping under any condition of use. They are light- of the plaintiff but the state ak. yee ~ 
weight and are easily moved by one person. The cost court reversed the decision and said du 
is $25.00. Fenner-Hamilton Trampolin Co., 3200 S. there were no grounds for action uN 
Zuni St., Englewood, Colo. | In the past, the courts have been ad 
rather lenient in cases involving foot co 
ball equipment. But the reverse has ca’ 
HIS device takes all the guesswork out of football | been true where suits have been sh 

game measurements. A center hole lines up the | brought regarding playground appa or 
ball anywhere on the field, and a hole on each side | ratus and equipment. A Georgia case [ _ tic 


lines up the box with the sidelines. Through the use | (Hale vs. Davis) held that football by | 
of mirrors, a positive 90° angle is attained within | its very nature was a rough game, €~ im 





a few seconds. An item of this nature is especially | and even though the equipment pro- Fa 

desirable for use in spotting the ball after incom- | yided was not the best, the coach was act 

plete passes. It does not require an experienced op- | not liable for injuries which occurred Co 

erator. L.. M. Lilly, 2521 8S. Shore Blvd., White Bear during the course af practice. In this fou 

Lake 10, Minn. | case the presiding judge said there a | 

was a reasonable amount of risk in inj 

LUORESCENT lighting, long popular for indooi volved in the game of football regard cla 
lighting, is now being introduced for outdoor less of the type of equipment furnish | 

use. Numerous new street lighting systems have used ed. This decision is certainly . 

fluorescents and now this installation at the Tucson contrast {0 that of the judge from vee 

New Jersey who ruled that a normal f _ the 


Racquet Club incorporates the principle for sports | 
use. The units are suspended 25 feet above the play- rs 
ing surface on 120-foot cables located on either side 
of the court. Use of this form of lighting makes pos- 


sible a saving of 7840 kilowatt-hours of electricity per 


| headstand was too strenuous an ac- 
tivity to require of 11-year-old girls dui 
in physical education. t ad 
| 
| 


Many times coaches who are charg- | sco 











year. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. ed with the responsibility of sponsor } ere 
: ing letter or athletic clubs are placed SOI 

in positions of grave danger if clos¢ pre 

HE new “Hi-Fli” fibre-glass springboard is en- | supervision on all club activities is thi 
gineered to provide maximum safety and long | not exercised. In South Dakota a aid 
service. The board complies with AAU specifications | coach was held liable for negligence {per 
and. is quickly adjustable through an engineered | and improper supervision when a — lm 
camber. The fibre-glass construction prevents the | pupil who was being initiated was not 
board from becoming willowy, thus providing the | electrocuted by a shocking machine. aid 
same resiliency year in and year out. Gymnastic Sup- Probably touch football is one ol ' 
ply Co., 250 W. Fifth St., San Pedro, Calif. the games in noon-hout playground tear 
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activity or regular physical education 
classes where participants are most 
likely to be injured. Many cases have 
been brought before the courts as the 
result of injuries received in touch 
football. Coaches and playground su- 
pervisors have been rather fortunate 
in decisions of the courts involving 
these accidents, but only after it had 
been shown that some acceptable 
method of selection for participation 
had been done and that proper su- 
pervision was carried out. Two cases 
one in New York (Kolar vs. Union 
Free School District) and one in Cali- 
fornia (Pirkle vs. Oakdale Union 
School District) set the pattern in 
litigation of this nature. In both cases 
the physical education teacher who 
was also the noon-hour playground 
supervisor was involved in court ac- 
tion as a result of accidents in touch 
football activity. In each instance 
judgment was in favor of the defend- 
ant. However, the activity was prop- 
erly supervised and participants were 
grouped and selected according to 
grade and ability. These two factors 
seemed to be the key to the decision 
of the courts. 

A school district in San Francisco 
(Bellman vs. San Francisco High 
School District) was held liable for 
injuries suffered when a student fell 





during a tumbling accident. The ac- | 


tivity was under the direction of two 
advanced pupils. If the action of this 
court is any indication of a trend in 
cases of this nature, perhaps we 
should examine our policy of student 
or squad leaders of physical educa- 
tion activities. 

Gymnasium floors which have been 
improperly finished and are slick may 
cause a coach to be involved in court 
action. A New York court (Anthony 
Compareri vs. Board of Education) 
found the school district liable when 
a boy slipped on a slick floor and was 
injured during a physical education 
class. 

Another perplexing problem to 
many coaches and teachers in public 


and private schools, and certainly one | 


that could involve legal entangle- 
ment, is that of first aid. Is there a 
duty not to render first aid? Is there 
a duty to render first aid? What is the 
scope of treatment that may be rend- 
ered where treatment is permissible? 
Some states have statutes specifically 
prohibiting teachers from giving any- 
thing other than very elementary first 
aid. However, the education and ex- 
perience of the athletic coach, have 
in some instances, been interpreted 
not only to qualify him to render first 
aid, but to require him to do so. 

\ case involving the legality of a 


teacher to render first aid happened | 


for December, 1958 





HESE all-purpose standards can be used indoors 

or out, and are made of seamless steel tubing. 
A complete kit includes 2 bases with spike attach- 
ments, 6 uprights with Allen screws to keep them 
rigid, 4 frictional non-slip rollers, 2 anchor pins with 
nylon guy ropes, heavy canvas carrying case, base 
carrier straps, and 2 revolving top bearings. The 
total weight is 60 pounds. Optional equipment in- 
cludes suction cups, chinning bar, double basketball 
hoops, pole vault crossbar, and football goal post 
crossbar. Seven-In-One Mfg. Co., Box 131, Grin- 
nell, lowa. 


MONG the many features in these rugged prac- 


tice pants are the following: thigh pockets are 


built more to the outside where the contact is the 
greatest; thigh pockets are hung from the attached 
belt; double nylon and cotton goring on both legs 
and through the crotch; and a wide flare assuring a 
comfortable fit at the back of the knee. The pants 
are made of contact service cloth and all seams are 
triple stitched. Ohio Athletic Specialty Co., 133 





Buckeye St., Elyria, Ohio. 





ESIGNED to lessen the loss or theft of athletic 

equipment, the “Voit BK20 Thermostatic Brand- 
ing Iron Kit” contains equipment enabling the 
user to brand wood, rubber, leather or most plastic 
items. The kit consists of a strongly-built wooden 
box, the iron, a stand for the iron, a wire brush for 
cleaning the iron, and a bristle brush for use on the 
branded item. Purchasers have a choice of either the 
“Rec. Dept.” or “Sch. Prop.” label. W. J. Voit Rub- 
ber Corp., 2945 E. 12th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


HIS conversion backstop is designed to be used 

with the regulation backstop. There are adjust- 
able heights of 8’0”, 8’6”, 90”, and 96”. It is built 
entirely of aluminum and chrome-plated metal, and 
is locked securely to the regulation backstop through 
special locking devices. The backstop cannot be re- 
moved until it is unlocked. Hooks make it possible 
to install this backstop from floor level. These back- 
stops have the same rebounding characteristics as 
regulation boards. Mohawk Valley Sports, Inc., 
Little Falls, N. Y. 





HE principal ingredient in Bike’s new germi- 
cide is a series of chemical compounds called 
“PCMX.” It is not an astringent; it does not cause 


coagulation of tissue protein; it is nontoxic; it is 
noncorrosive which means 
metal whirlpools, etc.; it is nonstaining; and, finally, 


used around 


it is nonirritating and nonsensitizing. Clinical re- 
wae ports on this wonderful new product can be secured 
from Bike Web Co., 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, III. 


HE “Moon Javelin” is engineered to reduce 

flight-killing vibration to a minimum. Each 
javelin is areodynamically balanced. There are three 
basic models, depending upon the distance the throw- 
er can achieve. Each javelin can be changed from 
one model to another, thus satisfying the needs of 
several throwers or for one boy as he progresses. 
The high carbon steel points are replaceable and 


the javelins are anodized to prevent chipping. Ex- 
cept for the replaceable point, one-piece construc- 


tion is used. Solar Sport Supply, Box 123, Lawrence, 
Kans. 
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HURDLE the COST 


With Our New Complete Line 


Six types of hurdles - high jump and 
pole vault stands - starting blocks - 
twin tapered vaulting poles - shot 
puts - discus - javelin - complete line 
of stop watches - starting pistols - 
steel throwing circles - alloy cross- 
bars - measuring tapes - wet liners - 
judges’ stands - finish line posts - field 
event assists. 


Write To: 


ECONOMY TRACK EQUIPMENT 


1824 Newark, S.E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ADELPHI COLLEGE COACHING SCHOOL 
NOTES 
$1.00 per copy — 44 pages 
Schaus—West Va. U. Weir—Marion H.S., Ind. 
Hennon—Wampum H.S., Rupert—Fford City H.S., 
Penna. Penna. 
Davies—Converse Curran—Canisius 
Write: George Faherty 


Adelphi College Garden City, N. Y. 











BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS 


%& SYNCHRONIZED FLASHERS 
te DIRECT-READ TIMER 

te LARGE NUMBERGRAMS 
% VIBRATOR HORN 

te REMOTE CONTROL 

te WELDED FRAME 


For literature and prices write 


M. D. BROWN CO. 


2211 Lake St. Niles, Mich. 
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WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 
C. J. O'CONNOR 
1012 BREVARD ST. 


BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


SOLVE BUDGET PROBLEMS 


: Shop from this FREE 
os athe A ry GYMNASTIC 
ccpples fryer CATALOG 
gymnasium with this 
value-laden catalog 
as your guide. 
& TRADE-IN YOUR OLD 
k EQUIPMENT on finest / 


S apparatus available. 
A. Send post card to: 














GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


Six-Man Football | 
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in California. In the case of Orgando 
vs. Carquinez Grammar School Dis- 
trict, judgment was obtained against 
the teacher, who was playground su- 
pervisor, when she did not render 
first aid. A small child was severely 
cut on the arm and eventually bled to 
death in a noon-hour accident. The 
teacher did not employ proper first 
aid measures and was found negli- 
gent as a result of not being present 
when the accident occurred and not 
taking proper action. 

Many football and __ basketball 
coaches often find it necessary to per- 
form some minor surgical measures 
on blistered feet, sprained ankles, and 
injured knees. To our knowledge no 
cases have been brought before the 
courts involving such actions of the 
coach, but it is obvious what the de- 
cisions of some trial judges might be 
if action is ever brought regarding 
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Ice Hockey, by Eddie Jeremiah. Pub- 
lished by The Ronald Press, 15 E. 
26th St., New York 10, N. Y. One 
hundred and fifty-two pages. Publica- 
tion date Oct. 31. Recetved for review 
Oct. 28. Price $3.50. 


The author has divided this well- 
illustrated text into two parts, In Part 
1 he discusses the development of in- 
dividual skills. The first two chapters 
concern themselves with basic funda- 
mentals. These are followed by two 
chapters on the techniques of advanc- 
ed play, and the final chapter of Part 
1 is devoted to the play of the goal- 
tender. 

Part 2 is entitled Coaching Methods 
and presents a complete system of 
play including pre-ice conditioning, 
ice conditioning, drills on fundamen- 
tals, drills on the team’s seven basic 
plays and six power play patterns, 
and offensive and defensive tactics. 


How To Be a Successful Coach, by 
jim Bonder. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Two hundred and eight pages. Re- 
ceived for review Nov. 8. 


Jim Bonder has been a member ol 
the coaching profession for 25 years. 
In that time he has experienced the 
joys of winning seasons and the utter 
dejection of losing seasons. Both types 


such matters. 
Possibly one tact of great impor 
tance has been overlooked in this dis 


cussion of employee liability fo; 
action during the course of the schoo] 
day. This fact is the early concept of 
the school district's immunity from 
court action since it was an agency 
of the state. However, the idea of 
immunity of school districts in years 
to come will be outmoded. Already 
certain states, mamely, California, 
New York, North Carolina, Washing 
ton, Wisconsin, and the District of 
Columbia have enacted legislation 
making the school districts responsi 
ble for the acts of their employees. In 
any event the old adage, An ounce of 
prevention ts worth a pound of cure, 
is worthy of the attention of all schoo] 
personnel and particularly athletic 
coaches and physical education teach 
ers. 





of seasons present peculiar problems 
which Bonder analyzes. Then he pre 
sents possible solutions to the prob 
lems. Among other points discussed 


are relations with assistant coaches, 
the community, the press, other mem 
bers of the faculty, and parents. De 
veloping and maintaining discipline, 
the half-time meeting, relationships 
with the players during the off-season, 
pre-season staff and player meetings, 
and preparing for the opening game 
are other points upon which the au 
thor dwells at considerable length. 

We think there is a great deal of 
good sound coaching philosophy pack 
ed within the covers of this book. It 
is a valuable addition to the coaching 
literature of this country. 


A Guide to Judo Grappling Tech- 
niques, by Takumi Ohashi. Distribut- 
ed by Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, 
Vt. One hundred and _ twenty-five 
pages. Received for review Sept. 24 
Price $2.50. 

Grappling is that part of judo 
which takes place on the mat or floor 
in either a prone or sitting position. 
In this regard it more nearly resembles 
our form of wrestling. Because it is 
not as spectacular as the throwing 
technique, there has been little writ. 
ten previously on this phase of the 
activity. The book is illustrated with 
84 line drawings. 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along perforated rule and mail to. 


Service Department, 
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Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 17, 


[] Catalog 
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|] Information eyeglass holder; whistle 


mouthpiece cover; and whistle lanyard 


FIELD EQUIPMENT 


Catalog 
Brochure 


[-] Information ‘Arnett’ starting blocks 


Information on “Bat-Tees” 

Literature and prices 

Catalog and complete information 
Information complete line track equip- 
ment 

Brochure 


| Complete information ‘“GymMaster”’ 


trampolins 

Catalog and prices 

Catalog on track equipment 
Catalog 

Booklet 

Information hurdles and starting blocks 
Catalog 

Name of nearest dealer 
Description and details on the 
“Improve-A-Shot” 

Information “Mohawk” conversion 
backstop 


[] Basketball catalog; 
(] Baseball catalog 

Circular 

Catalog, literature, and lesson plans 
Full color catalog 

Information power sprinklers 


Information ‘Spotters’ basketball! 
teaching aid 
Copy “Strength and Health” magazine 


RECONDITIONERS 

Ivory System, Inc., Cover 4, [] Add name to ‘Observer’ list 
FLOOR FINISHES 

Hillyard Chemical Co., 1, [] Free “Hillyard” planning helps 








BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 21, 
Post Mfg. Co., 11, n 


See listing under ‘‘Films’’ 
Catalog baseball protective headgear 


TOWELS 


[] Complete information ‘McArthur’ 
school towel plan 


McArthur & Sons, George, 39, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


Eastman Kodak Co., 27, [} Bulletin V3-21 


SWIMMING SUPPLIES 


American Playground Device [} Literature on ‘‘American” diving board 
Co., 32, 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., 37, [] Catalog D 


FILMS 


1958 World Series film in color avail- 
able through local sporting goods 
dealer 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 21, 


TURF PRODUCTS 


West Point Products Corp., 31, [] Booklet “Improving Athletic Field 


Turfgrass” 


FILM PROCESSING 


A-V Motion Picture Service, 39, [] Price list 


COACHING CLINICS 


National Capital Football [] Information 
Clinic, 43, 
National Football Coaches [_] Information 
Clinic, 40, 
NEW ITEMS 
Bike Web Co., 45, [] Information “PCMX” new germicidal 
formula 
Dow Corning Corp., 44, [_] Information “Shoe Saver’ water 
repellent 
Fenner-Hamilton Trampolin [] Information new low parallel bars 


Co., 44, 


General Electric Co., 44, Information fluorescent outdoor 


lighting systems 
Gymnastic Supply Co., 44, () Information “Hi-Fli” fibre-glass 
springboards 
Lilly, L. M., 44, [] Information football measurement 
device 
Mohawk Valley Sports, Inc., 45, [] Information conversion backstop 
Ohio Athletic Specialty Co., 45, [] Information football practice pants 
Seven-In-One Mfg. Co., 45, [-] Information all-purpose standards 
Solar Sport Supply, 45, [] Information “Moon Javelin’ 
Voit Rubber Corp., W. J., 45, [] Information branding iron kit 
BOOKS 


(Enclose money where required) 


[] “Organization and Administration of 
the High School Varsity Club,” $1.50 
Locker Room Slogans, $1.50 


| “Adelphi College Coaching School 


Athletic Enterprises, 29, 


OL 


Faherty, George, 46, 


Notes,” $1.00 

Greenwich Publishers, Inc., 4, [_] Information regarding submission of 
manuscripts 

Six Man Football Magazine, 46, [] Information 


This coupon not good after January 31, 1959. 
Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated. 





NAME POSITION 

SCHOOL 
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CITY ZONE STATE 














Laurens Laboratories 


1801 Eutaw Pl., Baltimore 17, Md. 
McArthur & Sons, George 
120 Water St., Baraboo, Wis« 
Marschalk, Paul M. 
Faribault, Minnesota 
Mohawk Valley Sports, Inc. 
Little Falls, New York 


Naden Industries 


Webster City, Iowa 


National Capital Football Clinic 


8720 Flower Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 


National Football Coaches Clinic 


Dr. Harry G. Scott, 544 E. Lincoln Highway, Coatesville, 


National Sports Co. 


262 N. Marquette St., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
Nissen Trampoline Co. 
200 A Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Ocean Pool Supply Co. 
155 W. 23 St., New York 1, N.Y. 


Post Mfg. Co. 


148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N.Y. 
Powers Mfg. Co. 
Waterloo, lowa 
Program Aids Co., Inc., The 
550 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. 
2300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Riddell, Inc., John T. 


1259 N. Wood St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
Ripple Sole Corp. 
28 W. Adams Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Sand Knitting Mills Corp. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
Seron Mfg. Co. 
Barber Bldgq., Joliet, Ill 
Six-Man Football Magazine 
1008 Brevard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Spanjian 
P. O. Box 3111, Pasadena, Calif. 
Spot-Bilt 
160 Munroe St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Travelrain Power Sprinkler Co. 

362 N. Canon Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Wells, Cliff 

Tulane University, New Orleans 18, La. 
West Point Products Corp. 

West Point, Pennsylvania 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
2233 West St., River Grove, Ill. 


York Barbell Co. 


York, Pennsylvania 
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first choice 
for safety 


and performance! 
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IVORY SYSTEM 
Protects 


your athletic equipment 
against major catastrophies 



































By sending your football equipment to SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


of 


IVORY SYSTEM NOW it will be fully pro- IVOR-SA 
tected in unexcelled storage facilities and Otten: eelliiee gectucting 
returned to you cleaned and reconditioned oo 
for immediate use at next year’s practice DAWHIDE 


sessions. Longest wearing and toughest 


lacing material ever made for 
athletic shoes 


T and LARGEST 


AMERICA’S OLDE® TIC EQUIPMENT 


LE 
RECONDITIONERS of ATH 


aeAVORY SYSTEMexe 





